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Green Mountain 




A real Vermonter died 
spring. Theron Boyd [VL ; 

Spring 1987], who fought suc- 
cessfully to hołd onto his fam- 
ily's homestead in Quechee 
despite repeated offers of big 
money from nearby resort 
owners, passed away in a nurs- 
ing home in March. He was 88. 

His home, built in the early 
1800s and considered one of 
the best preserved 19th cen- 
tury farmsteads in New En- 
gland, will become a State 
historie site. 

During his lifetime, Boyd 
became a living symbol of the 
traditional Vermont that was 
all too often being displaced by 
a newer, fast-lane, upscale way 
of living. He was deeply skep- 
tical of reereation develop- 
ment and once told an interviewer Vermont could never 
prosper on "people playin'." 

Events may prove Boyd wrong on that score. The reereation 
industry has become one of the state's most prosperous, and 
is vital to Vermont's economy. Yet Theron Boyd's ąuiet in- 
tegrity, his love of his home and his land, his gentleness, and 
the courage with which he faced his finał years will long be 
remembered hereabouts. 

He was a good man. We will miss him, and so will Vermont. 

• 

Vermont is changing, we are told, and faster than ever. That's 
true, it worries us, and yet there is continuity within the 
change. And cycles that are not unfamiliar. 

For example, bears, the subject of our lead article this issue 
(page 4), were quite plentiful in Vermont 200 years ago. But 
in the 19th century the forests they inhabited were cut back 
drastically, and bears almost disappeared from the Green 
Mountains. 

Yet time and nature's healing powers restored the forest to 
morę than three-fourths of Vermont. And with the return of 
the forests, the bears came back. But, as Kevin Ellis's story 
points out, bears cannot stand continual close contact with 
people. If our highland forests become over-developed, if we 
invade them with too many condominiums, power lines, and 
high-altitude roads, then the bears will decline. 

So bears are morę than a symbol of wilderness, say the 


biologists; they are an indica- 
tor of its integrity and vitality, 
and as such, they are impor- 
tant. They are, in a way, a mea- 
sure of the cycles of 
environmental change here. 

This issue also looks at Ver- 
mont's rich history in articles 
on the Revolutionary War fort 
known as Mount Independ- 
ence (page 24), and in a brief 
history of the 20th-century 
sport of hiking in the Green 
Mountains (page 44). 

Contemporary Vermont is 
the focus of our picture story 
on Circus Smirkus, the unu- 
sual summer camp that turns 
Vermont youngsters into cir¬ 
cus performers. Photographer 
Glenn Russell shot nearly 50 
rolls of film and all but lived 
with the young performers and their teachers for four days 
as he assembled his delightful portfolio of photos, which be- 
gins on page 12. 

And some things remain with us, seemingly eternal. The 
traditional ox-driving skills of a bygone Vermont are not by- 
gone at all, but remain strong and vital, as our visit to Tun- 
bndge's annual New England Ox Puli (page 60) shows. And 
the etiąuette of village life — pleasant and ever-so-slightly 
wary — is detailed in Jay ParinFs spnghtly and humorous 
essay on page 20. 

So even as Vermont changes, we are encouraged by the 
threads of continuity we can still see within the warp and 
weft of our daily lives. Vermont changes and something is 
lost, to be surę. But much is gained and much of the essence 
remains unchanged, the old, sweet winę in new cups. 

For example: We were pleased by the show of community 
determination up in Eden last winter, and apparently some 
people in high places were also. 

It seems the people of Eden wanted a library — mostly for 
their kids, but also as a place where kids and older people 
could study, read, and get to know one another. Eden is one 
of the most rural towns in Vermont and doesn't have much 
money to put into a library, so the new elementary school 
will be open to the public, and local volunteers have been 

(continued on page 49) 
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Ski Pioneers 
To thc cditor: 

My husband often tells me the story 
of skiing the Nose Dive at Mt. Mans¬ 
field [VL, Winter 1989]. He would finish 
milking, and he and his Aunt Rosa Ty¬ 
son, now 89, would drive over to the 
mountain from South Strafford, climb 
up and ski down the Nose Dive, one 
run, and get home late for milking. This 
was probably in the winter of 1937, '40 
or '41. Now retired, he still loves the 
Nose Dive, but, oh, so different. 

Joan C. Wilson 

South Strafford, Vermont 

To the editor: 

In regards to the great story "Ski Pi¬ 
oneers" in the winter issue 1989. My 
father was a lumberjack and sawmill 
man from the old school. He didn't live 
to see or use a cham saw. He was a 
foreman in the Waterbury CCC camp. 
His job was to oversee a crew of young 
men working in the woods on Mt. 
Mansfield. They were cutting the ski 
trails under the supervision of Charlie 
Lord. 

My father's name was Cassius (Cash) 
Hurlbut. Dad, Charlie and Perry Merrill 
were close friends. Charlie and Perry 
have been to our house many times. I 
am lucky enough to have a picture that 
Charlie took in our yard. It is a picture 
of myself at age 11 . I am holding a 
brown trout that I caught in the La- 
moille River. It was 24Vi in. long and 
the taił is touching the ground. . . . 

I was mason foreman on three condos 
in the Madonna ski area a few years ago. 
If I had known that he lived in Stowe, 
I would have gone to see Mr. Lord. He 
wouldn't know me, but I am surę he 
would remember when his famous 
trails were being cleared. 

Thank you for a fine story about a 
close friend of my dad. 

Wayne (Pat) Hurlbut 
Kearny, Arizona 

Richford Indwidualism 
To the editor: 

I have been reading the spring issue 
of the Vermont Life Magazine and it is 
one of the best 1 have ever seen. As I 
was bom, raised and lived in Richford 
all my life, I was especially pleased to 
see the little town on the Canadian Bor- 


der recognized. Richford has been a 
town noted for its rugged individual- 
lsm, whether it is the smali storekeeper 
or the founder of the Sweat-Comings 
furniture factory. 

I can remember when there were a 
lot of fifteen- to twenty-cow farms and 
the village streets were fuli of farmers 
bringing in hardwood logs to the fur¬ 
niture factories and also błock wood, as 
people bumed mostly wood then. 

Richford has always been a place 
noted for rolling up your shirt sleeves 
and working, and though times have 
changed the same spirit still remains, 
so thanks again for the interesting ar- 
ticle. 

Arthur J. Pond 
Richford, Vermont 

Interesting But Incorrect 
To the editor: 

I just bought a copy of Vermont Life 
[Spring 1990] and found a picture that 
is incorrect. On page 32 and 33 the view 
is not Westmore. It is all Barton. ... I 
know, 'cause I live at the foot of Barton 
Mountain on the right-hand side of the 
picture. I could name all the neighbors 
I see in the picture. My husband has 
lived here for 58 years and I for 35 years, 
so I know in which town I live. West¬ 
more town linę is about one-half mile 
up from the bottom of the picture. And 
from my place the Westmore town linę 
is about 3.5 miles going east. 

Jeannette Labrecąue 
Barton, Vermont 

Farming Complacency 
To the editor: 

I read and viewed your magazine with 
interest and praise. Your article "Fight- 
ing for Farming" [VL, Winter 1989] hit 
me head on. I think it pathetic and 
criminal what we farmers have allowed 
our society to do to us and to our coun¬ 
try. 

Your farmstead pictures are beautiful 
and peaceful but quite evident that 
there isn't much livestock around for 
lack of tracks in the snów. Your beau¬ 
tiful State, as minę, Iowa, should not 
have been allowed to be relegated to 
second or less class Citizen areas. I agree 
with your contributor, Noel Perrin, 
that we nced to fight back. But what is 
it going to take to blast the average 


farmer out of their passive compla¬ 
cency? 

It would appear to me that we are 
following the same path as the Israel- 
ites as they were moving toward slav- 
ery. Only God's intervention can 
motivate enough of us to change policy. 
That is my prayer today! 

Dan Schmitt 

President, American Agriculture 
Movement of Iowa 

Marshalltown, Iowa 


Morę Thoughts on Flatlanders 
To the editor: 

We enjoy Vermont Life very much. It 
is sent as a gift to us from "Born-in- 
Vermonters." Since we are flatlanders, 
we howled with glee over the article 
about "us!" Yes, we have hilly, rocky, 
up-the-mountainside acres, with an al- 
pine cabin and a septic system on ledge. 
All that's missing is the four-wheel 
drive. (We use a snowmobile in the 
winter.) Northeast Kingdom no less. 

I used your fish chowder recipe for 
supper (suppah?) last night and it's 
good. 

You see, Yermont Life really hit the 
spot (as well as the chowder) for us. 
Barbara Falls 
Xenia, Ohio 


Hiker's Admonition 
To the editor: 

My six-mile hike from Middlebury 
College's Breadloaf campus ended with 
a two-mile walk from Middlebury Gap 
back to Breadloaf Inn. The Long Trail 
showed almost no sign of the passage 
of people even though it was well used. 
There was not a pop can, paper wrapper 
or discarded cigarette. 

Maybe it was the pristine conditions 
in the woods that madę me notice the 
littcr along Route 125. Cans, bottles, 
potato chip bags and junk formed a fore- 
ground for the glorious fali foliage. I 
started spearing styrofoam cups with 
my walking stave and had 10 when I 
got to the inn. 

If only motorists would observe the 
hikers' admonition — leave nothing 
but footprints. 

Arthur S. Johnson 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Bear 

Necessities 

Black Bears and the 
Habitat They Need Become 
An Environmental Issue 

By Keyin Ellis 


E ach spring throughout Vermont, espe- 
cially along thc spinc of the Green Moun- 
tains, roughly 2,000 black bears awake 
from the slumber of hibernation to a 
seemingly endless run of lush forest. 

Slowly they emerge from their protected winter 
hideaways, far removed from human activity and 
starving for fresh food for themselves and their 
young. They must regain their strength, sapped 
by the long winter of inactivity, and fuel their 
bodies during summer and fali so that they can 
complete the cycle and return for another winter's 
sleep. 

For centuries, this pattern took place in relative 
obscurity, as bears lived out their lives under 
cover of Yermont's dense forests. The bear pop- 
ulation dwindled as settlers cleared the land and 
then rosę again as the forests took over abandoned 
farms in this century. Increasingly, however, Ver- 
mont's black bears appear to be threatened. Man's 
desire to bring himself ever closer to Yermont's 
beauty and wild lands is bringing him closer and 
closer to the bears. And this proximity inevitably 
cuts into their habitat: the food and vast areas 
they need to survive. 
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Man's desire to 
use Vermont's 
wildemess 
brings him 
closer to its 
bears. For the 
bears, it can be 
a threatening 
proximity. 



Protection of bear habitat has meant special 
problems for Vermont's largest ski areas, whose 
ąuest to grow has led them into the four-season 
resort and real estate business. That means new 
homes, ski lifts and ski trails in once remote areas 
used by the bears. From Stratton in Southern Ver- 
mont to Burkę Mountain in the north, bear hab¬ 
itat is shrinking, according to wildlife biologists, 
and as it shrinks so will the number of bears in 
the State. 

"We are losing habitat," said State Fish and 
Wildlife Department biologist and bear expert 
Charles Willey. "It is an insidious thing and the 
pressure is increasing." 

The bears' need for wild country to roam and 
forage for food is often simply at odds with the 
ski industry's need to expand 
to remain competitive for the 
tourism dollar, some wildlife 
experts believe. Resort expan- 
sion can force the people-shy 
bears out of their traveling 
ranges, interrupt their breed- 
ing cycles and reduce their 
numbers, biologists contend. 
But ski area officials view the 
situation differently. They say 
that their businesses occupy 
only a smali percentage of Ver- 
mont's land and should not be 
blamed for destroying bear 
habitat, especially sińce their 
resorts bring millions of dol- 



lars into Vermont's economy. 

The debate over protecting the black bear, like 
the state's concern for protecting wetlands, has 
come to embody the tension between resort de- 
velopment and Vermont's wilderness. In this con- 
frontation the fate of the bear morę than any other 
animal looms as the measure of how Vermont 
will protect its forests. 

The face-off over bear habitat pits large resorts 
like the Stratton Corporation and SKI Limited, 
owner of Killington, against an environmental 
community growing in strength and influence. 

The flash point in the bear debate has been Kil¬ 
lington, where ski area officials have been battling 
for four years to obtain State permission to build 
a six-acre pond to supply water for artificial snow- 
making and futurę expansion. 

The pond would be built in a remote, high basin 
in Mendon on the undeveloped Southern side of 
Killington Peak. The 1,800-acre area, known as 
Parkers Gore East, is considered one of the last 
stretches of real wilderness in Vermont outside 
of the Northeast Kingdom. According to State 
wildlife biologists, it is a crucial feeding zonę for 
25 to 30 black bears that live in the surrounding 
70 sąuare miles of woodland bounded by a rec- 
tangle of major highways. The biologists say Par¬ 
kers Gore abounds in the beech, fir, and spruce 
trees necessary for the bears' survival and con- 
tains a wetland that is an important source of 
spring food for bears coming out of hibernation. 

As the largest ski area in the East, Killington 
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already has a giant snowmaking network. But lt 
depends on snowmaking to maintain its reputa- 
tion for opcning early each season and closing 
late, and snowmaking depends on a constant sup- 
ply of water. Resort officials say they cannot ex- 
pand thcir snowmaking system without morę 
water. "We need it for existing terrain to allow 
us to remain competitive," Killington spokesman 
Richard Courcelle said of the Parkers Gore pro- 
posal. "This development does not imperil or en- 
danger the bear habitat." 

But wildlife biologist Willey calls Parkers Gore 
the "largest, most productive beech stand in Ver- 
mont," and beechnuts are considered vital fali 
food for bears. He contends that it would be dev- 
astated not only by the pond, but by futurę Kil¬ 
lington plans to add trails, chairlifts and a base 
lodge. 

And opponents like Nancy Bell, a Shrewsbury 
environmental education teacher who founded a 
citizens group called Friends of Parkers Gore to 
fight the Killington project, are adamant. "Why 
should Killington have morę water?" she asks. 
". . . That water is a public resource. Just for profit 
is not a valid reason. The earth is too fragile for 
that." 

Bell has traveled the State with a battered slide 
projector giving presentations about bears. Her 
organization has about 1,500 members and a se¬ 
nes of victories that have stalled Killington's proj¬ 
ect for years. 

The ski resort's struggle began in 1982, when 
it bought the Parkers Gore East acreage from the 
International Paper Company. In April 1986, Kil¬ 
lington applied for an Act 250 permit to log the 
area and build the snowmaking pond. 

Act 250, Vermont's basie development control 
law, reąuires large developments to conform to 
10 environmental critena that focus on such is- 
sues as air pollution, traffic problems and the like. 
The eighth criterion reąuires that developments 
not have an "undue adverse impact" on habitat. 
For years that section of the law was meant to 
protect deer and their wintering areas. 

In May of 1987 the Act 250 commission in Rut- 
land denied Killington a permit to build the pond 
and log the area, saying that both operations 
would destroy the habitat that bears need. The 
decision upheld the arguments advanced by State 
wildlife biologists and by Friends of Parkers Gore. 
Killington appealed the case to the State Environ- 
mental Board, which has the power to uphold or 
reject decisions madę at the lower level by district 
environmental commissions. Environmental 
Board hearings that began in July of 1987 are still 
going on. 

The nine-member Environmental Board's re- 
view of the case included a showdown in the fali 
of 1988 between biologists hired by Killington and 
the statek expert, Willey, that was like something 
out of an environmental Western. Killington's bi¬ 
ologists testified that they had examined the de- 
yelopment area and found little indication that it 
was important bear habitat; Willey testified that 


he had just been to the site and found signs of the 
most heavy bear use he had seen in 20 years of 
studying bears. Killington challenged Willey's 
statements, and on a sunny late October day the 
Environmental Board recessed and its members, 
along with the biologists, lawyers, Killington of¬ 
ficials and other mterested parties, mcluding 
news reporters, went traipsing mto Parkers Gore 



to see for themselves. 

In several hours in the woods, the entourage 
found ample signs of bear: scores of beech trees 
with claw marks indicating bears had climbed 
them to feed recently and for many years before; 
fresh bear seat; and other evidence of heavy use 
by bears. 

The Environmental Board eventually upheld 
the lower district commission, deciding that Par¬ 
kers Gore East constitutcd prime habitat for bears 
and that the snowmaking pond and logging op- 
eration would destroy that habitat. The decision 
was a yictory for the State and Bell, and a major 
defeat for Killington. 

The board is now considering whether an al- 
ternative site exists for the pond and whether Kil¬ 
lington has proposed the best possible ways to 
mitigate the effect of its development on the bear 
habitat. Opponents must show that the environ- 
mental damage caused by the pond would out- 
weigh the economic benefit to the public of the 
snowmaking operation. 

A finał decision in the case is due early this 
summer, but the board has already madę one 
thing elear: Act 250 protects bear habitat. That 
ruling was strengthened last December by a State 
Supreme Court decision to protect white-tailed 
deer in the face of a 33-umt yacation home de- 
yelopment proposed for the Stratton area. With 
the Supreme Court's backing, the Environmental 
Board's decision is likely to set a lasting precedent 


The flash point 
in the bear de¬ 
batę has been 
Killington ski 
area's proposal 
to build a 
snowmaking 
pond in what 
State biologists 
contend is 
prime bear 
habitat. 
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in Vermont, putting developers on notice that 
they should assess their land for bear and deer 
habitat before deciding to build on it. 

• 

Other resorts are finding themselves pondering 
bears and bear habitat. Stratton Mountain plans 
to build an 18-hole golf course and 498 homes at 
its Sun Bowl area on the east side of the mountain. 
At Burkę Mountain, there are plans to cut as many 
as 15 new trails on the mountain's eastern slope 
and build a 27-hole championship golf course. A 
Connecticut firm, the Richard Roberts Group, 
wants to build 186 homes and a golf course in 
Jamaica. Ali three proposals are in areas that are 
home to black bears, and environmentalists want 
the bears protected. 

Before work can begin on any of the projects, 
they must be approved by local district environ- 
mental commissions under Act 250. Ali the de- 
yelopers aim to convince the State that their 
projects will not imperil prime bear habitat. 

"We think we will satisfy them," said Stephen 
Plunkard of the Cavendish Partnership, the Lud- 
low firm that represents the Richard Roberts 
Group on the Jamaica development known as 
Tamarack. But judging from Killington's experi- 


ence, if there are bears where the de- 
yelopers plan to build, they may face 
a long battle. 

The Stratton Corporation decided 
to try to improve the odds. This past 
January the resort signed an agree- 
ment with the State and the Yer¬ 
mont Natural Resources Council 
that may allow it to avoid the kind 
of protracted battle Killington has 
faced. In an effort to offset State op- 
position to the Sun Bowl project and 
to assess the wildlife value of the 
land, Stratton agreed to partially 
fund a study of bears in the area. The 
animals will be fitted with radio col- 
lars so biologists can track their 
feeding habits and traveling pat- 
terns. In addition, the resort has 
agreed to modify portions of its de- 
yelopment that would most hurt the 
bears and to donate 1,000 acres to 
the U.S. Forest Service. In return, the 
environmental group and the State 
have agreed not to oppose the Sun 
Bowl project. 

The agreement was the first of its 
kind in Vermont and, according to 
those who signed it, represents a bet- 
ter way to protect wildlife from in- 
trusive development. "We have 
always tried to address concerns of 
all parties before getting into Act 
250," Stratton spokesman Carl Wil¬ 
liams said. "You might as well set 
the issues out on the table and see 
what they are and then work to solve 
them." 

With the agreement signed, State biologists are 
optimistic that a way has been found not only to 
protect bears, but to reduce the antagonism be- 
tween conservationists and developers. "We are 
confident that with the concessions they madę, 
we can protect the bears and their habitat," said 
Jim DiStefano, a State biologist based in Spring- 
field. 

Killington offered to negotiate a compromise 
similar to the Stratton agreement, including an 
offer to pay for a radio collar study of bears. But 
the plan was scotched when the State insisted that 
the Vermont Natural Resources Council be in- 
volved. "They are an adversary and their position 
is elear," Killington's Courcelle said of VNRC. 
Whatever the reason, the Killington and Stratton 
cases represent two different approaches to the 
black bear issue ; Killington chose to fight, Strat¬ 
ton chose to negotiate. 

Both Stratton and Killington may eventually 
build their projects, but the debate over black 
bears has focused Vermonters' attention on the 
issue and placed it on the agenda of State officials 
and the environmental community. 

In the Killington case the Environmental Board 


Agreements 
between the 
state and ski 
areas may 
reduce friction 
between devel- 
opers and 
conseruation- 
ists. 
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has madę it elear it will protect critical bear hab¬ 
itat. But Willey and others worry about land that 
is not critical, yet is important to maintain a rural 
landscape where bears can roam. 

"It is the generał remoteness we can't protect/ 7 
Willey said. 

Protecting Vermont / s bears won't be easy, ac- 
cording to biologist DiStefano, "Especially if we 
want the number of bears to inerease in this 
State." Willey has recommended an inerease in 
the bear population from about 
2,000 to 2,500 to give them a 
chance against the growing 
number of hunters who kill 
bears during the fali hunting 
season. 

State wildlife officials held 
five public hearings earlier this 
year to ask Vermonters whether 
they wanted a larger bear pop¬ 
ulation. Many said they did, but 
morę bears come with a price: 
As development encroaches, 
humans may begin to see bears 
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in places they'd rather not — in gardens and farm 
fields. To reduce that mteraction, Willey suggests 
a $70 million State fund to buy up prime bear 
habitat. Others say that's too expensive, but add 
that the State and conservation groups can do the 
next best thing by buying the travel corridors the 
bears use to move from one part of their rangę to 
another. 

Bears could also be helped by Governor Ma- 
deleine Kunin's reąuest for funds to rejuvenate 
the state's Housing and Conservation Trust Fund, 
part of which is used to buy valuable land that 
could be lost to development. Some of that land 
has the kind of forest cover bears need to avoid 
contact with humans. Until then, the State will 
continue collecting the critical information 
needed to gauge the health of Vermont , s bear pop¬ 
ulation. 

"It is a precious resource and it is a symbol of 
what is wild about Vermont," DiStefano said. 
"We have an obligation to do it." 


Kevin Ellis covers environmental issues for the Bur¬ 
lington Free Press. 








BEAR FACTS 


B ears, by naturę, are a little like Greta 
Garbo — they just want to be alone. 
The black bear, Ursus ameńcanus, 
can grow to be a huge beast — up to 600 
pounds for adult males — and they reąuire 
large amounts of food. Technically they are 
classed as omnivores because they eat just 
about anything. But sińce most of their diet 
is plants, nuts and berries, they could be 
termed herbivores. They once roamed most 
of North America but are now found primar- 
ily m the forested regions of Alaska, Canada, 
New England, elsewhere in the Appalachi- 
ans, and in the Rockies. 

Vermont has about 2,000 bears, morę than 
the State had in the late 1800s. The reason? 
By the tum of the century farming had 
stripped most of Vermont bare of trees, leav- 
ing only the highest mountaintops and rocki- 
est ridges forested. Now that Vermont is 
three-ąuarters forested again, bears have 
morę habitat. However, biologists are con- 
cerned about the futurę of bears, as develop- 
ment takes morę of the secluded woodland 
they like, and morę of the critical feeding 
areas they need. 

About 300 are killed each year during the 
fali hunting season and their numbers are re- 
plenished to varying degrees through the nat- 
ural reproduction cycle. State biologists 
would like to see the number of bears in- 
crease to a total of about 2,500. 

Contrary to legend, bears sleep through the 
winter in a variety of secluded places, not 
just caves. They have been known to den in 
hollow trees and under leaves ; in short, any- 
where that is dry and protected. 

Cubs are bom in midwinter in the winter 
den and live on their motheTs milk. Emerg- 
ing from their dens in April, weak from the 
long winter, bears head straight for the near- 
est food, generally in and around wetlands, 
where growth first starts each spring. As the 
season progresses, they eat fruits, berries, 
smali animals such as frogs, and insects such 
as bees and ants. In the fali they move on to 
apples, acorns, and then to beechnuts. 

Bears matę in the summer. They feed 
heavily to storę enough fat for the winter, 
and if female bears don 7 t put on enough fat, 
the fertilized eggs they carry in their bodies 
after mating will not implant in the womb, 
thus ending the possibility of a new genera- 
tion of cubs. That 7 s one reason why good 
habitat and reliable food supplies are seen as 
critically important to the futurę population 
of bears. 



Another crucial factor is the bears 7 shyness 
of humans. Bears need huge tracts of forest 
wildemess, and seclusion is especially im¬ 
portant for a female with cubs. If the mother 
is disturbed, she may leave the den and 
abandon her cubs. 

Bears will generally do everything they can 
to avoid physical confrontation with hu¬ 
mans. They will bluff a charge and clack 
their teeth, but rarely will they do morę. 
Their first instinct at the approach of hu¬ 
mans is to run away, and they avoid traveled 
pathways and highways. A female with cubs, 
however, can be extremely dangerous to hu¬ 
mans who blunder between cubs and 
mother. Last year a female chased a Franklin 
County man up a tree, and he was lucky to 
escape with wounds no morę serious than a 
shoe tom by a swipe of the bear 7 s claws. 

The bear 7 s love of solitude may come as a 
surprise to those who have found one prowl- 
ing about their garbage cans or in their gar- 
dens or farm fields. And some contend that 
such confrontations are evidence that bears 
are not harmed by interaction with humans, 
that development is no great threat to them. 

State Natural Resources Secretary Jonathan 
Lash disagrees. Lash argues that intrusion of 
bears on humans is evidence of a threatened 
population. Bears have been 77 lost to subur¬ 
bia, lost to shopping malls, lost to office 
complexes and strip development, /7 Lash said 
in an agency newsletter last year. 7/ Their ap- 
pearance in suburbia, noses in garbage cans, 
is a symptom of a sad reality. 77 


The State 
Environmental 
Board has 
madę one thing 
elear: Act 250 
protects hear 
habitat. 
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Circus 
Smirkus! 

Where Kids Become 
Big Top Performers 

Photographed by Glenn Russell 


— ast summer 20 youths between the ages of 
10 and 16 arrived at an old farmhouse and 
barn in the hills of Greensboro to start an 
eight-week voyage into circus life. If 
thcy came to Circus Smirkus with 
thoughts of a summer of unąualified fun, they 
soon found that they had also signed on for a 
summer of hard work, long hours, discipline, and 
a taste of life that they would never have exper- 
ienced had they stayed home. 

Last year was the third year that Rob Mermin, 
40, has run Circus Smirkus. He is a Connecticut 
native and Greensboro resident who has per- 
formed as a clown in circuses around Europę. His 
charges, who had auditioned months before to be 
part of the show, came to Mermin's Circus Barn 
in Greensboro in mid-July to begin two weeks of 
intensive training provided by Mermin, assistant 
director and ringmaster Donny Osman, and other 



Budding trapeze artist Kate Podolec, left, dangles above the floor 
of the Circus Barn under the watchful eye of instructor Irina Gold. 
Above, troupers arrive in Greensboro in mid-July to start their 
training. Right, unicyclc practice in a spare moment. 



circus professionals. Most of the kids were new, 
a few were returning from the previous year. Al- 
most all were Vermonters. 

Mornings they worked on the basics of circus 
performing, from acrobatics to stage presence. In 
the afternoons they formed groups for specialized 
training in such esoteric disciplines as trapeze, 
juggling, and tightrope walking. In the evenings 
they watched silent films by comedy greats like 
Buster Keaton and Charlie Chaplin, learning the 
body language of humor and mime. Though they 
also had recreational time, they often spent their 
off-hours practicing their specialties. 

Then, like all good circus performers, they went 
on tour. In this case it was an all-Vermont tour, 
by bus: 28 two-hour shows in 11 towns in 19 days. 

It was an intensive round of performing for any- 
one but, says Mermin, 'The kids held up better 
than the professionals." They also found time to 
sample the best local swimming spots. 

The friendships between the youthful perform¬ 
ers and their mentors developed as the summer 
progressed. So did their expertise, and those who 
have seen the show are often surprised by how 
Professional it is. 

"They discover that they can do things that 

(continued on page 19) 
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E n route to their roles as circus performers, the Cir- 
I cus Smirkus crew begins to learn circus ways. 
Above, group choreography. Counterclockwise from top 
left, Jadę Kindar-Martin balances on the tightrope with 
the help of instructor Stuart Lippe ; Lippe helps Melissa 
Crandall into the lofty world of stilts; Casey Pickett 
finds training a stretching experience ; Emery Damon ab- 
sorbs some of the tricks of piąte spinning from circus di 
rector Rob Mermin; and troupers watch Nate Cole try 
the tightrope. 
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fter two weeks of training, the fledgling performers are ready 
to work before an audience. On a field in the hills of 
Greensboro, above left, the Circus Smirkus tent holds audience 
and performers for the first show. Clockwise from top, Jacob Edgar 
pounds in a stake to set up the tent; backstage — behind the tent 
— performers prepare for their part in the show; practicing with 
hat and cane ; applying makeup; and, in a key role as one pair of 
the legs of the show's elephant, Porter Lontz-Underhill relaxes be- 
tween performances. 
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T he show goes on! Trou- 
pers strat their stuff in 
the ring, left. Below, from left, 
Melanie Fuchs peers into the 
tent, waiting for a cue for the 
Keystone Kops act; ringmaster 
Donny Osman gets an unex- 
pected farewell pie in the face 
during the last performance, in 
South Burlington in August; 
and Casey Pickett sits in the 
ring after the finał show and 
his summer in the circus are 
over. 


(continued from page 13) 

they never thought they could," Mermin says. 

Last summer's events also pressed them all into 
dealing with life's unccrtainties and brevity. In 
the middle of the tour Maryn Vanderwart, a 26- 
year-old Dutch performer helping coach the Cir¬ 
cus Smirkus troupe, was killed when the car she 
was driving ran off a road in Greensboro. Mermin, 
a passenger, was hospitalized. The young troupe 
suddenly had to deal with the loss of a friend and 
teacher and the absence of their director. 

As Mermin tells the story, the group was dev- 
astated. They had a performance the next morn- 
ing. The adults in the company presented the 
situation to the children and let them choose. 
'The kids apparently decided," says Mermin, 
"that it was important to keep Circus Smirkus 
alive not only for my sake but they thought Circus 
Smirkus was important for the State and the com- 
munities. The adults worked overtime ; the kids 
came out the next day and did an emotional show 
but the audience couldn't tell their hearts were 
hurting." And the tour went on. Mermin himself 
got out of the hospital only in time to attend the 
last performance. 

This summer, with the help of Project Har- 
mony, a Montpelier-based group that has pi- 
oneered youth exchange programs with the Soviet 
Union, Circus Smirkus will be going Interna¬ 
tional. In June, about 10 performers will train 
with the famous Moscow Circus School and per- 
form in the Soviet Union. In July, the regular Ver- 
mont performance tour will be held, and in 
August and September members of the Moscow 
Circus School troupe will perform in Vermont 
and clsewhere in New England with Circus Smir¬ 
kus. 

For morę information, contact Circus Smirkus, Box 25, 
Greensboro, VT 05841; tel, (802) 533-7125. 
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Behave ¥xirsd f! 

You Can't Get Away with Much 
In a Smali Town 

By Jay Parini 

Photographs by Paul O. Boisyert 


own life has its morał rigors. 

Tm thinking about what happened 
to me last winter in Middlebury, the 
smali Vermont town where I've 
spent the past decade. On the day 
in ąuestion,1 approached the village 
green — the hub of my world — from the west 
road in moderate to heavy traffic. Aware of the 
limited possibilities for parking near the book- 
shop that was my destination, I glimpsed — 
sensed, really, with an inner radar — a large park¬ 
ing space about 50 yards ahead; alas, it was on 
the opposite side of the Street. 

I nosed forward eagerly in my brown Country 
Sąuire, a massive station wagon that has all the 
maneuverability of a pregnant hippo. When a 
break suddenly appeared in the oncoming linę of 
traffic, I seized the moment, gunning the engine 
and veering into the other lane in front of a dark 
maroon van. The driver of the van (I faintly caught 
the peevish look in his eyes) had to brake firmly 
to avoid a collision. I realized that, of course. But 
a parking space is a parking space. 

It had been snowing earlier in the week, fol- 
lowed by a thaw, then another freeze. A further 
dust of snów lay on the glaze of continuous ice 
that otherwise sealed the world like a gigantic 
one-piece vinyl wrapping. Which is all a way of 
saying that my station wagon didn't perform its 
little entrechat with the ease of Nureyev in his 
prime. Indeed, I skidded through the coveted park¬ 
ing space, drawing to a halt on the sidewalk in 
front of my bank. 

Worse yet, my wagon was flooded, so I couldn't 
even slink backward, park, then discreetly dis- 
appear into the bookshop. The bank manager, as 
luck would have it, was just leaving the building. 
He is a considerate man, thank goodness. That is, 
discretion is a fair part of his daily occupation. He 
sąuinted at me, shook his head, and continued on 
as if a large station wagon were not stalled on his 


bank's doorstep. The man in the big maroon van, 
however, was irate. I saw him stalking me in the 
rear-view mirror, red-faced and huffing. Until we 
looked each other directly in the eye, neither of 
us recognized the other. It's amazing how long it 
can take in these situations to recognize even 
one's best friends . . . 

Again and again, the morał exigencies of town 
life become elear. You can't escape your neighbors 
or, morę to the point, yourself — at least not as 
easily as in big cities, which were founded in part 
so that people could live out of the glare of rec- 
ognition. I say that, glibly, as one who has never 
lived in a big city but who visits them regularly. 
Only last week, for example, I madę one of my 
brief, seasonal visits to New York, where I enjoy 
browsing in bookshops and seeing a play or two. 
Something happened that seems only too typical 
of what you can get away with down there. 

Getting on a bus in Times Sąuare, I sat on one 
of those three-seat benches near the back, wedg- 
ing myself between a large elderly woman and a 
young man in a tight muscle shirt. Mr. Muscle 
apparently found his nasal passages clogged. He 
decided (with little ceremony) to spit out the win- 
dow, turned his head, and spit. However, the win- 
dow was closed. 

The muscular spitter was unperturbed. He 
stood up, cleared his throat again, then removed 
himself from the bus at the next stop. As he leaped 
nonchalantly into the Street, it struck me that 
nobody on the bus, apart from me, even noticed 
any of this. 

Such a thing could never have happened in the 
smali town in Pennsylvania where I grew up. In 
my neighborhood there was no such thing as bad 
manners with impunity. I still remember my spit- 
ting incident. It was a warm spring day, and I was 


Right, the Congregational church stands at the 
head of Middlebury's shopping district. 
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“Again and 
again, the 
morał exigen- 
cies of town 
life become 
elear. You 
can't escape 
your neighbors 
or, morę to 
the point, 
yourself." 



walking home from junior high in a particularly 
good mood. I felt like Jim Dandy in a new pair of 
Keds. Ali of about 13 years old, I'd have lit a cig- 
arette if one had appeared, magically, between my 
lips. By chance, I ran into a girl called Doris Ka- 
minsky, who sat beside me in algebra class. She 
was lovely as the grass was green and sexy (that, 
in any case, was my opinion in those days of free- 
flowing hormones and extremely limited exper- 
ience). We were just getting into what struck me 
as a lively conversation when I found myself need- 
ing to spit. Cocking my head to one side — as in 
the movies — I spit into the nearby flowerbed. 
Ali smooth as could be. 

Doris — the coolest girl in the seventh grade 
— was ąuite unfazed by any of this, but Mrs. 
Stankovitch, who was watching us from her front 
porch, hated spitters. She sprang like a vicious 
animal from her porch, screaming "Jay Parini! Jay 
Parini! I know your grandmother!" Indeed, by the 
time I got home (15 minutes later), my grand- 
mother was waiting at the door, horrified that I 
had so cavalierly spit into Mrs. Stankovitch's 
flowerbed, which had just been planted with seeds 
imported all the way from New Jersey. 

Details, details. 

One soon learns that details are, in fact, the 
essence of town life. It's a ąuestion of who you 
know and what you know about them and what 
they might know about you. As a child, I assumed 
that everyone I met in the course of a typical day 
knew exactly who I was; my family tree, lt 
seemed, was growing in the back of their minds. 
My sixth grade teacher, for instance, had taught 
my mother in the sixth grade — a fact repeated 
freąuently in class; she was also my grandmoth- 
er's best friend and next door neighbor as well as 


the leader of my sister's Brownie pack. So it was 
a Big Deal the day I "answered back" in school. 
The specifics have been lost to time, but the at- 
mosphere of panie that filled my house that day 
still lingers. What could I have said? 

For a number of years after leaving school I fled 
the occasionally suffocating ąuality of town life, 
what might be called the Fishbowl Effect. But my 
training and instincts were such that wherever I 
went I would naturally try to reproduce the feel- 
ings that suffuse small-town life. These feelings 
include a sense of being responsible for my neigh¬ 
bors and expecting them to feel responsible for 
me. I suppose that's why Vermont has always 
seemed like home. 

Feeling protective of Vermont, I like to combat 
myths about the place. One of them is that people 
come here to "get away from it all." It's as though 
the State were crammed with lonely and omery 
farmers who are holed up in their separate king- 
doms behind a lot of barbed wire fencing. "Good 
fences make good neighbors," the infamous last 
linę of Robert Frost's poem "Mending Wall," has 
done a lot of damage. 

The argument of the poem runs ąuite contrary 
to the popular sense of it. My understanding of 
the poem is that Frost thinks the old farmer who 
believes in fences is wrong to believe in them. He 
calls him "an old-stone savage," a man who 
"moves in darkness." This is the dark of igno- 
rance, the dark of willed seclusion from the rest 
of one's community. "Before I built a wali Pd ask 
to know," writes the morę enlightened speaker 
in the poem, "what I was walling in or walling 
out." The mythical farmer in this poem would 
make a better New Yorker than a Vermonter. In 
Manhattan, there are fences everywhere. Walls, 
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"In Middle- 
bury I've 
leamed to take 
into account 
the needs oj 
those around 
me . . . 
to accept the 
kinds oj help 
and good will 
that seem 
forthcoming 


walls, walls. You can behave rudely on the sub- 
way and go home and shut your door. In Vermont, 
every bad word or deed comes back to haunt you. 

That sounds rather terrible, as if Big Brother 
were watching from the mapie trees. I don't mean 
to suggest that town life is nothing morę than 
people spying on their neighbors — a brutal re- 
ification of anyone's guiltiest dream. Although 
the Peyton Place syndrome isn't wholly imagi- 
nary, it's the downside of village morality. The 
upside is that you are forced to behave decently 
a good deal of the time ; eventually, you begin to 
understand the old saw about treating people in 
the same way you would have them treat you. 

I remain astonished by how considerate my 
own neighbors are, how willing to go out of their 
way to help. By way of example, I often recall the 
day my wife and I moved to Vermont. We were 
Crossing the Green Mountains in thick snów on 
our route from New Hampshire to Middlebury. 
Approaching the gap at Bread Loaf — a cruelly 
steep and tortuous bit of road — our car, a rusty 
Subaru, suddenly skidded off the road. It hooked 
its front bumper, almost willfully, on a sturdy 
wood guardrail. 

I was, of course, grateful for the guardraiLs firm 
existence ; without it, we'd have gone winging 
gaiły over a nasty little cliff. I was less happy 
about having to spend the rest of the day getting 
to a phone and persuading a tow truck to scalę 
the heights of Bread Loaf Mountain in search of 
us. I felt especially bad about my wife's intro- 
duction to Vermont. 

In retrospect what happened seems improbable, 
but surę enough a Vermonter in the classic modę 
materialized from nowhere in thick boots and 
bright red hunting jacket. "Need help?" he asked. 


His fuli beard was flecked with snów, and he had 
the look of security in his eyes that comes from 
being capable. 

"You had better cali the police," I said, leaping 
from the car to meet him eye to eye. 

"No police around here," he said. 

I must have looked disappointed because he 
patted me on the shoulder. "It don't look bad to 
me," he said. 

Without fuss, he pulled a chainsaw from the 
back of his pick-up, rewed it up, then proceeded 
to saw the guardrail in half. Next, he hooked a 
big chain (Where did he get a chain like that?) to 
the back of my car and pulled me back onto the 
road. Just like that. 

"Thanks, mister," I said. 

He just waved me off. "Don't forget to report 
the guardrail down to Ripton. Tell Mikę about it 
at the post office." 

Winter provides endless opportunities for Good 
Samaritanism, as anyone living north of Boston 
knows. The point is that Vermonters — a lot of 
them — take this sort of thing for granted. It 
comes with the generał sense of communal re- 
sponsibility that town life, in its occasionally 
blunt ways, enforces. I don't begrudge this fact. 
Though I hate to admit it, I suspect l'd be con- 
siderably less "morał" in a larger setting, where 
I could get away with certain kinds of things. 

In Middlebury, I've learned to take into account 
the needs of those around me, and — not negli- 
gibly — Lve learned to accept the kinds of help 
and good will that seem forthcoming around here, 
bountiful and near to hand. 


Writer fay Parini lives just outside Middlebury and 
teaches English at Middlebury College. 
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The Spirit of 

Mount Independence 

By Joyce Rogers Wolkomir 
Photographed by Owen Stayner 


Discovering 
History at the 
Nation's Most 
Undisturbed 
Revolutionary 
War Site 


t was Vermont's Valley Forge. 
But it was almost forgotten. 

Nearly 3,000 militiamen joked 
and complained at Mount Inde¬ 
pendence, on Lakę Champlain's 
eastern shore, during the winter 
of 1776-1777. Many wore rags. 
Hundreds sickened. As many as 1,000 of 
them died. 

Today the hilly peninsula where the 
fort once stood is forest and pasture. Hol- 
steins graze among the half-buried stones 
that once were buildings. But now re- 
searchers are at work on Mount Inde¬ 
pendence, carefully digging up its past. 

"It is the jewel of Vermont's historical 
sites," says archaeologist David Star- 
buck. "During the American Revolution, 
it had far morę soldiers than Fort Ticon- 
deroga." 

In fact, at its height, Mount Independ¬ 
ence was one of the Revolution's largest 
military installations. Camped here, 
across from Ticonderoga, were 10,000 
soldiers. 

Last summer, Starbuck began the first 
serious study of the fort at Mount Inde¬ 
pendence, directing a crew of 40 volun- 
teers and students. On hands and knees 
they meticulously troweled the dirt, un- 
covering buttons, musket balls, gun 
flints, buckles, cuff links, nails, an ax 
head, and hundreds of pottery and winę 
bottle shards. This summer they will 
continue the research. 

"It isn't a story of battle raging, but of 
day-to-day life, of chopping trees and put- 
ting up buildings, of waiting for the en¬ 
emy to come," says Starbuck. 

Fort Ticonderoga, built on the lake's 


Left, workers sift through the soil of 
Mount Independence searching for traces 
of its short, intense occupation. 


western shore to błock attacks from the 
south, was first French, then British. 
When the Revolution began, it fell to the 
colonists. In 1776, the Americans forti- 
fied Mount Independence — on the Ver- 
mont shore, commanding a view to the 
north — as a matę for Ticonderoga. With 
the twin forts facing each other across 
the lake's narrow southem end, the 
Americans hoped to błock a British in- 
vasion from Canada. 

Today we remember Fort Ticonderoga; 
Mount Independence is virtually forgot¬ 
ten, but it was the most formidable of 
the two forts. 

New England militiamen poured into 
Vermont to cut down the Mount's forests 
and erect a star-shaped stockade on the 
300-foot-tall hill. They also built huts, 
barracks, a hospital, and workshops for 
blacksmiths, ropę makers, wheel- 
wrights, and tanners. At the Mount's 
base, they cleared land for a garden. They 
constructed a 30-square-foot foundation 
for a gigantic crane to hoist cannons and 
other heavy gear to the summit. At the 
Mount's northern end, they created a 
horseshoe-shaped earthen parapet, bris- 
tling with cannons to repel a British at- 
tack on the colonies. 

Eighteen months after it was created, 
the Mount Independence settlement vir- 
tually vanished. Today cows and horses 
graze where soldiers stood watch. Pines, 
cedars, and Queen Anne's lace have re- 
claimed the 400-acre site. 

"Mount Independence is a fascinating 
blend of a beautiful, natural site and a 
major historical site," says Starbuck. 
"Many of the onginal foundations are 
scattered throughout the woods. The 
public sees piles of stones, without 
knowing what they are." 

Mount Independence is remote, 
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Mount Independence as it may have looked in 1777. It commanded a view to the north; Fort Ticonderoga guarded the south. 


reached only by a narrow dirt road run- 
ning west from Orwell across rolling 
farmland. Four narrow trails cross the 
mountaintop. 

"That's what makes Mount Independ¬ 
ence a great site," says Starbuck. "You 
have no roads, no developers trashing the 
remains. Since 1777, the Mount has just 
gradually grown over." 

The work at the Mount is part of the 



Vermont Division for Historie Preser- 
vation's Heritage '91 program, created to 
develop and promote historie sites in 
time for the state's 1991 bicentennial. It 
is a collaborative effort of the University 
of Vermont, Orwell, the State, which 
owns the Southern half of Mount Inde¬ 
pendence; and the Fort Ticonderoga As- 
sociation, which owns the northem half. 

The story the archaeologists are unear- 
thing began in the winter of 1776. Re- 
treating from a disastrous assault on 
Quebec City, an exhausted American 
army, beset with smallpox, dysentery, 
and mjuries, limped back down the 
Champlain Valley to Fort Ticonderoga. 

"They knew the British would come 
after them," says Starbuck. "So they 
looked across the lakę and decided they 
had to occupy that side, as well." 

They cleared the promontory — Ver- 
monters called it Rattlesnake Hill — and 
put up buildings. In July 1776, in honor 
of the newly signed Declaration of In¬ 
dependence, the Americans christened 
their new fort "Mount Independence." 


By then, 10,000 soldiers were stationed 
at the Mount, with another 3,000 at Ti¬ 
conderoga. 

In October 1776, British troops sailed 
down Lakę Champlain. At Valcour Is- 
land, the Redcoats fought off a fiesty at- 
tack by Benedict Arnold and a tiny 
American fleet. Then, just north of the 
twin forts, the British halted. 

Stretched across the lakę, between the 
forts, was a log and chain boom. On the 
cliffs above, Ticonderoga and Independ¬ 
ence glowered. As one colonial soldier 
who was there wrote: "The whole sum- 
mit of cleared land on both sides of the 
lakę was crowned with redoubts and bat- 
teries, all manned with a splendid show 
of artillery and flags. The number of 
troops under arms that day exceeded 
13,000." Without firing a shot, the Brit¬ 
ish tumed back to Canada. It was Mount 
Independence^ finest moment. 

When ice sealed the lakę, precluding 
further attack from the north for the 
winter, all but 3,000 of the American sol¬ 
diers left Mount Independence to fight 
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Map, Armand Poulin; source, Independence Musł Be Won, Phillip and Ellen Yiereck. Powderhorn/New Hampshire Historical Society 
















Opposite page, archaeologist David 
Starbuck, right, and Dick Fifield 
examine cast ironware. Above, Starbuck 
discusses a find. Right; artifacts. 
Below, powderhom carued by colonial 
soldier John Calfe in the deadly year 
of 1777 is inscribed: "What I 
contain shall freely go to bring 
a haughty tyrani Iow." 



the British elsewhere. But for those re- 
maining, winter itself was a terrible en¬ 
emy. 

'The Americans still had many inju- 
ries from trying to take Quebec, and 
many soldiers had dysentery," says Star¬ 
buck. "This was at the end of the supply 
routes. The diaries describe eight to 10 
men freezing to death almost every 
night. It was worse than Valley Forge." 
Nevertheless, he says, the suffering sol¬ 
diers managed to build a floating bridge 
between the two forts. 

"In 1777, the Americans miscalcu- 
lated," says Starbuck. "They thought the 
British would attack elsewhere, so they 
didn't rebuild their forces at the two 
forts." 

That June, General John Burgoyne at- 
tacked from Canada. "Burgoyne's army 
had roughly 8,000 soldiers, and it was to 
go for broke," says Starbuck. Burgoyne's 
flotilla sailed down Lakę Champlain, led 
by 500 Indians paddling birch canoes and 
wearing war paint and feathers. Behind 
came boats loaded with German and 
English regulars in white uniforms, Brit¬ 


ish infantry in scarlet, British artillery in 
blue, Brunswick dragoons in yellow, and 
German chasseurs in green coats with 
red facings and cuffs. Many of the British, 
to indicate their regiments, wore tassels 
of brightly dyed cow tails. 

This rainbow army, complete 
with cannons, children, officers' 
wives, and provisioners, sailed 
toward what remained of the Amer¬ 
ican garrison — 2,500 ragged and ill 
militiamen. 

Stopping beyond cannon rangę, Bur¬ 
goyne sent Hessians through the Ver- 
mont forests to encircle Mount 
Independence. British troops, mean- 
while, surrounded Fort Ticonderoga. 
They dragged cannons up Mount Defi- 
ance (as the British dubbed it), just south 
of Ticonderoga, a peak the Americans 
had thought was too steep to fortify. 

"The Americans woke up to find can¬ 
nons pointing down at them and the Brit¬ 
ish observing every movement at the two 
forts," says Starbuck. Outnumbered and 
outmaneuvered, the colonists abandoned 
Fort Ticonderoga, retreating to Mount 
Independence across the bridge they had 
built. 

"Then the Americans decided to aban¬ 
don Mount Independence, as well, after 
nightfall," says Starbuck. "But an officer 
accidentally set his house on fire — the 
British saw the Americans leaving and 
came tearing across the floating bridge." 

The Americans had left a smali garri¬ 
son to blow up the bridge. "But they got 
into a keg of something — some say Mad- 
eira, some say rum," says Starbuck. "The 
British ended up capturing a very drunk- 
en bunch of American soldiers." 

At Hubbardton the American rear 


guard, led by Seth Warner of the Green 
Mountain Boys, stood its ground and 
fought the advance guard of the pursuing 
British. Although the British won the 
field, most of the Americans escaped. 
The British, forced to return to Mount 
Independence and Ticonderoga to tend to 
their wounded, were delayed in their ad- 
vance down the Champlain Valley. The 
Americans rejoined their forces to meet 
the British again at the Battle of Ben- 
nington on August 16, 1777. 

Garrisoning Mount Independence 
with several hundred Germans, who 
built five sturdy blockhouses, Burgoyne 
marched triumphantly south. But then 
in November 1777 word reached the 
Hessian garrison that Burgoyne had sur- 
rendered at Saratoga. The Hessians 
bumed every building on the Mount, 
spiked the cannons, and tramped back to 
Canada. 

"From that time on, the Mount just 
gradually grew over," says Starbuck. In 
1910, Stephen and Sarah Pell, the owners 
of Fort Ticonderoga, bought the 150-acre 
northern half of the Mount to preserve 
it. Later, their son, John, deeded it to the 
Fort Ticonderoga Association. In 1960, 
the State of Vermont bought the South¬ 
ern portion from local farmers. A Mid- 
dlebury College professor and his 
students completed the first modern sur- 
vey of the site in the mid-1960s, using a 



map madę by British engineers in 1777. 
Starbuck has used these maps to help 
plot his study sites. 

"This is the fulfillmcnt of a dream," 
says Bill Murphy, former Vermont Ar- 
chaeological Society president. He began 
a campaign to savc Mount Independence 
in 1970, when he retired after 24 years 
as a Navy pilot and became a U.S. history 
teacher at Middlebury Union High 
School. 

He rallied his students to write letters 
to then-President Richard M. Nixon and 
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Govemor Deane C. Davis. When 20 acres 
of Mount Independence were up for sale, 
the students held money-raising bakę 
sales. Impressed by their dedication, 
Governor Davis convinced the State to 
buy the land. In 1973, Mount Independ¬ 
ence was granted National Historie 
Landmark status by the National Park 
Service. 

Now, 20 years after he began his Save- 
the-Mount campaign, Murphy heads a 
crew of student archaeologists he calls 
'The Blockhouse Gang." They are ex- 
cavating the stone foundations of one of 
the German-built blockhouses, once two 
stories tali. 

"The biggest building on the site was 
the hospital," says Starbuck. "It was de- 
signed for 600 men," he says, adding that 
he expects to Hnd amputation pits and 
pieces of surgical instruments during 
work this summer. 

Last summer, Starbuck and his crew 
concentrated on soldiers' huts and cabins 
on the fort's perimeter. Futurę plans are 
to explore the hospital, the soldiers' en- 
campments, and other buildings. 

The volunteer archaeologists rangę 
from students and teachers to a lawyer 
and a print shop owner. Some commute 
from their homes. Others sleep on mat- 
tresses in the Orwell Elementary School, 
riding a yellow school bus to the site 
every day, discomforts outweighed by 
the excitement of the dig. 

Tt's the biggest dig I've worked on, and 
it's the biggest dig in New England," says 
Peter Brunette of Lakeport, New Hamp- 
shire. Just graduated from law school, he 
describes himself as an "avocational ar- 
chaeologist." 

An experienced worker, he is "map- 
ping" one of the sąuares marked off for 
study. Every stone on the sąuare, every 
tree root — everything — must be re- 
corded on graph paper before the first 
trowel digs in. That way, the archaeol- 
ogist will know precisely where each 
find, whether it's a musket bali or a bot- 
tle shard, lay in the ground. 

"I've always wanted to go on a dig — 
now here's one, right in my town!" says 
one volunteer, Joan Dundon, an Orwell 
fourth-grade teacher, who for years has 
brought her students to the Mount. 

"The first time I actually found some- 
thing, I got so excited that I called 
home," says Middlebury College student 
Sarah Buckley, who lives in Massachu¬ 
setts. She adds ruefully that "it was just 
a little scrawny nail." 

"We've found thousands of nails," says 
Louise Ransom of Williston, who is so 
enthusiastic she took leave from her job 


at the Vermont Department of Correc- 
tions to participate in the dig. "We're get- 
ting blase about nails." 

She wears jeans, a striped jersey, and 
knee pads, with a straw hat to protect 
her white hair from the sun. Kneeling in 
the dirt, she wields a trowel with prac- 
ticed expertise. 

Down the hill two other volunteers, 
David Pinkham, executive director of the 
Chittenden County Circumferential 
Highway District, and Peter Lihatsh of 
Hanover, New Hampshire, a former his- 
tory teacher, are surveying the eastem 
side of Mount Independence. "We want 
to tie in all the sites and plot them ac- 
curately on a map," says Pinkham, a Rev- 
olutionary War buff. 

Vermont hopes to construct a new vis- 
itor center at the entrance next year, il- 
lustrating the Mount's role in the 
American Revolution. No reconstruc- 
tion of the fort buildings is planned. 


If YouGo... 

Mount Independence, the largest 
undisturbed Revolutionary War site in 
the nation, is remote, rural, and unde- 
yeloped. Nevertheless, it is an attrac- 
tive site, and well worth a trip. There 
are four marked walking trails on the 
Mount — actually a smali, hilly pen- 
insula that juts northward into Lakę 
Champlain in Orwell. The trails lead 
visitors to sites that were important 
in 1776, but that are now quite ob- 
scure. No attempts at rebuilding the 
hospital, the gun battery, the block¬ 
house, or any of the other sites have 
been madę, and the Mount today is a 
ąuiet, semi-wooded pasture with 
views of the lakę and the New York 
shore. 

Both Mount Independence and Fort 
Ticonderoga, just across the Lakę in 
New York State, are fascinating 
places to visit. Fort Ti has been com- 
pletely restored and is now a major 
tourist attraction. It is privately 
owned, and admission is charged. 

This June through Columbus Day a 
passenger ferry will run three times a 
day between Larrabees Point, Mount 
Independence and Fort Ticonderoga. 
Info: (518) 585-2821. 

Mount Independence is open seven 
days a week, and a caretaker is there 
Wednesday through Friday from 9:30 


"Mount Independence was wooden, so 
we have no idea what it looked like — 
we only have 'footprints' of the build¬ 
ings," says John Dumville, chief of his¬ 
torie sites for the Vermont Division for 
Historie Preservation. "We also want to 
preserve the natural beauty of the site." 

Instead of seeing a reconstruction, vis- 
itors can walk the trails and imagine the 
ringing of axes, the crackle of camp fires, 
the tramp of marching feet. 

Deborah Pastner of South Burlington, 
a member of Starbuck's crew, found a 
silver pencil holder containing decayed 
wood with a piece of graphite through 
the center. It was from 1760-1770 and 
borę the initials BBD. 

"To me, the Revolutionary War used 
to be distant," she says. "Now it doesn't 
seem so far off." 


Free-lance writer foyce Rogers Wolkomirlives 
in East Montpeliei. 



a.m. to 5:30 p.m. To get there, take 
State Route 73 west from the village 
of Orwell and then take the first left- 
hand tum, leaving Route 73. This is a 
paved town road that forks. Take the 
right fork. The road will tum to 
gravel and parallel Lakę Champlain. 
Once again the road will fork; take a 
sharp left-hand tum toward a smali 
marina. The parking lot for Mount In¬ 
dependence is at the top of the hill. 

Unhook and reclose the gate that 
allows entrance to the Mount. Go to 
the top of the hill, where an informa- 
tion post will acąuaint you with the 
marked trails. This land is still used 
as farm pasture. Do not bother the 
farm animals. If they approach you, 
clap your hands and stand your 
ground and they will retreat. 

Absolutely no digging is allowed at 
Mount Independence. 
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Much morę than we may admit, the 
beauty we see so abundantly all aiound 
us in Vermont is the work of a long col- 
laboration between people and naturę; 
two centuries of loving cooperation in 
which humanity has played much morę 
than a bit part. Farmers like Maynard 
Miller of Ver non, shown enjoying one of 
the products of the land (page 29), keep 
Vermont’s rural, working landscape 
rural and working by keeping fields and 
pastureland open and farm buildings 
trim and repaired. The 
bountiful wildflowers in the 
Ryegate field at left would 
soon be gone if the farmer 
failed to do his part and 
brush and forest were al- 
lowed to take over. Like- 
wise, churches and other 
community buildings are 
part of the harmonious 
blend of village, field, and 


forest that makes Vermont 
what it is. Right, the Rev. C. G. Lussier 
spruces up the Solid Rock Assembly of 
God Church in Barton. 















ThERE'S morę going on here than a 
backlot baseball gamę. Soaking up sun- 
shine and being close to naturę, even 
while you’re close to your home, is part 
of what growing up in Vermont has 
meant for many years. Open fields that 
lie right next to village buildings — like 
these in Randolph Center — are a part 
of the vital mix that typifies Vermont. 
Structures and cleared fields are, of 
course, the work of people, and almost 
all Vermont’s land bears some imprint 
of humanity. In such places, 
where the collaboration be- 
tween man and naturę has 
been gentle enough to work, 
the land has borne it suc- 
cessfully. The back roads of 
Vermont, in their own way, 
are emblematic of the 
closely interwoven human 
fabric of the countryside. 
They’re always on the way 
to somewhere, and the land 
is defined by the names of the towns 
through which they pass. And yet 
around each bend naturę has its say — 
sometimes humble, often glorious. 
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LOOK AT THE HUMAŃ ELEMENTS THAT 

transform this view of Mount Mansfield 
from a view of primeval naturę to a com- 
plex, pastorał scene: the barns and silos, 
the farmhouses and roads, and off to the 
right, the church spire. Though the 
mountain looms above the scene, pro- 
claiming nature’s dominance, this is a 
shared landscape, with room for people 
and evidence of their presence. Al- 
though Vermont is changing rapidly, 
causing concern about the futurę of 
scenes like this one, such 
views are still common in 
the Green Mountains today. 

It is worth noting, however, 
that they depend upon the 
continued existence of a 
healthy farm economy. 

There’s another human 
instinct clearly visible in 
our landscape: the simple 
urge to make things better 
— to improve an upland pas- 
ture, fix up a barn roof, or simply beau- 
tify a porch with flowers. The land we 
rejoice in daily is evidence of what great 
things that humble urge can create, 
given world and time enough. — t.k.s. 
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Prize-winning baker Jeffrey Hamelmati and sonie of the reasons his Brattleboro bakery is a mecca for bread lovers. 


Vermont,the Bread State 

Fine Baking Is on the Rise 
In the Green Mountains 

By Andrew Nemethy 
Photographed by Jim Powers 


M an does not live by bread 
alone," goes the saying. 

How true. A crusty loaf of 
bread, still warm from the 
oven, cries out for a slab of butter. On 
the other hand (or in the other hand), 
sometimes it's great to have a piece of 
bread with tart Vermont cider jelly and 
peanut butter. Of course, that's just one 
way to slice it. Much can be said for a 
sharp, crumbly piece of Vermont cheddar 
or a country pate on a hearty chunk of 
sourdough bread. Or French bread slath- 
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ered with sharp mustard and slices of rare 
roast beef. 

As you may have guessed, I have a 
bread addiction. Fortunately, there are 
few better places for a bread junkie than 
the Green Mountain State. Thanks to a 
renaissance in breadmaking, Vermont 
probably produces the best bread, per 
capita, of any State in the country. This 
is not some half-baked statistic: The evi- 
dence out there on Vermont bakers' 
shelves is overwhelming. 

From Italian and Portuguese to Ger- 








man, French or American, from whole- 
wheat and oatmeal to rye and bran, Ver- 
mont bakers are baking it — all-natural 
and all from scratch, of course — in cities 
as big as Burlington and Brattleboro and 
in hamlets as smali as Proctorsville and 
Warren. 

Take the State Capital, Montpelier, for 
example. Though it has only 8,200 resi- 
dents, Montpelier can make an honest 
claim to being Vermont's unofficial 
leader when it comes to wheat, not to 
mention rye, sourdough and specialty 
breads. Want a German Christmas stol- 
len? An Irish scone, a European rye? A 
French or Swiss peasant bread, authentic 
croissant or Jewish rugelach? Hardly a 
metropolitan — let alone cosmopolitan 
— town, Montpelier is a veritable inter- 
national crossroads when it comes to 
bread. 

Four wonderful bakeries make this 
possible: Upland Bakers in Plainfield, 
Deeter's Bakery in Northfield, and the 
Manghis' and the New England Culinary 
Institute, both in Montpelier. Add to this 
a bagel bakery and a couple of cafes 
whose baking keeps local sweet tooths 
happy, and you have a town that, bread- 
wise, offers a tour of the continent with- 
out leaving Vermont. 

This flouring revival has spread 
throughout the Green Mountain State, 
which without hyperbole could print li- 
cense plates that proclaim it 'The Bread 
State." Of course, Vermont has long had 
a breadmaking tradition, but it was tied 
to the home, and its roots were in the 
farm lifestyle, where canning, putting-by 
and baking were bywords. The best 
breads were to be found at grandma's or 
at church suppers and benefits. That they 
were fresh-baked with natural ingredi- 
ents was a matter of course long before 
the 1980s heightened our awareness of 
diet and fiber and put a premium on fresh 
bread. 

The back-to-the-land movement of the 
late 1960s and 1970s, with its emphasis 
on whole-grain, home-grown goodness 
and natural foods, spawned a new inter- 
est in bread baking. At food co-ops and 
natural food Stores you could find hearty 
breads that couldn't be sąueezed like a 
package of tissues, though sometimes 
their density approached rock mapie. 

Today's best Vermont bakers have 
mixed those themes of old-fashioned 
ąuality and natural goodness and fash- 
ioned a new tradition. Vermont Staples 
such as white, oatmeal, anadama and 
whole-wheat are joined on bakers' 
shelves by a flavorful selection that is not 
only international, but innovative: sour- 


Hrom Italiati and 
Portuguese to German, 
French or American, 
from whole-wheat and 
oatmeal to rye and 
bran, Vermont bakers 
are baking it — all 
natural and all from 
scratch, of course. 


dough bran, mapie walnut, sourdough 
diii and blue cheese, five-grain cornmeal, 
Parmesan and cracked pepper, to cite just 
a few examples. 

Tim Owings was in the vanguard of 
Vermont's new wave of bakers when he 
opened his bakery in the tiny Warren 
Storę near Sugarbush Valley ski area a 
dozen years ago. His superb breads, muf- 
fins and pastries have a loyal following 
among both the locals and the down- 
country urban residents who pass 
through. 

"It continually amazes me that people 
from New York City are impressed by 
our bakery," says Owings. "I guess we're 
doing something right that pleases peo¬ 
ple. So many bakeries use pre-packaged 
and pre-prepared, or frozen, doughs. We 
prepare everything from scratch." 

Baking from scratch is time-consum- 
ing and hard work, but it is the only way 
for Vermont's best bakers. Most stayed 
in Vermont or moved here because of the 
state's ąuality of life, and their loaves 
reflect a belief that, in life and in bread, 
ąuality counts morę than expediency and 
profit margins. They eschew shortcuts, 
use painstaking, old-fashioned tech- 
niąues, and bakę with hands-on, labor- 
intensive methods. 

"If Pd gone to business school, I never 
would have come here," says Jeffrey Ha- 
melman, 38, the owner of Hamelman's 
Bakery in Brattleboro, whose loaves and 
rolls are renowned in the region. 

Hamelman came to Brattleboro six 
years ago because he wanted to live 
there, not because it was the best place 
to start a bakery; as he points out, there 
were already five bakeries when he 
opened up. But he reasoned that hard 


work and ąuality would win him cus- 
tomers, and he was right. A steady 
stream of people bustle in and out of his 
Elliot Street bakery, which is steamy 
with the heady aroma of fresh breads and 
pastries. 

If they gave bakers poetry awards, Ha¬ 
melman would win a prize. He speaks in 
reverent, almost mystical terms about 
the wonderful alchemy that transforms 
simple flour, yeast, water and salt into 
so many remarkable — not to mention 
edible — shapes, textures and flavors. He 
sees himself as morę than a craftsman; 
he is carrying on an ancient, important 
tradition, and his conversation is sprin- 
kled with such words as "honor" and 
"integrity," along with an occasional dis- 
claimer about sounding too dreamy or 
presumptuous. 

Like many of his peers, Hamelman 
learned his trade from Europeans. His 
teachers were French and German bakers 
who "allowed no shortcuts — there was 
a standard of excellence that couldn't be 
deviated from." So he was particularly 
pleased last year when he won first prize 
in the French Culinary Society's presti- 
gious international pastry competition. 

To Hamelman, baking is morę than a 
job. "Making bread is taking part in a 
microcosm of centuries," he says. "I 
really believe in the ethic of baking." 

Hamelman hasn't raised his bread 
prices sińce he's opened, preferring to 
raise prices on luxury items such as 
cakes and pastries. 

"It's really important to me that bread 
is available," he says. He gives his day- 
old bread away to soup kitchens. 

• 

Traveling Vermont to find great bak¬ 
eries is a wonderful adventure, especially 
when you find them "in the middle of 
nowhere," which is how the location of 
Baba A Louis Bakers in tiny Proctorsville 
was once described. Baba A Louis pro- 
duces a wide variety of breads, ranging 
from delectable French loaves to hearty 
sourdoughs and pumpernickel. Another 
off-the-beaten-path bakery is the Daily 
Bread in Richmond, which is located in 
an old stone factory building and features 
wonderful homestyle breads, sweet rolls 
and muffins. 

The best part of exploring for breads is 
the tasting, though your waistline can 
loom as large as the Green Mountains if 
you explore too much. But be fore- 
warned: The peaks some bakers achieve 
are irresistible. 

On my first visit to the Otter Creek 
Bakery in Middlebury I found the variety 
staggering. The owner and head baker is 
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Jules Rabin loads Upland Bakers' huge bńck and stone oven with ńch sourdough 
loaves. 


Sarah Wood, who has taken a lifelong 
passion for baking and turned it into a 
thriving business. The bakery, opened in 
1986, reflects her personality, which is 
exuberant and energetic. There are un- 
usual specialties such as three-grain wal- 
nut bread, honey cornmeal scones, and 
sourdough bread with blue cheese and 
fresh diii, not to mention tarts, cakes, 
cookies and muffins that display her flair 
for "finding a combination that appeals 
to me and putting it together." 

Like Hamelman, she makes her prod- 
ucts from scratch and plans to keep her 
business smali so she can keep her fin- 
gers in the flour. 

'There are a lot of variables in baking," 
she says. "I don't think a machinę can 
ever detect the variables your fingers can. 
Once you get into volume, that's lost." 

One of the 10 or so breads Wood bakes 
every day is a marvelous, crusty but light 
wheat berry loaf with exceptional flavor. 
It ; s madę with freshly ground whole- 
wheat grain organically grown by Ben 
Gleason of nearby Bridport. Gleason also 
sells his grain to Chuck and Carla Con- 
way at 0'Bread Bakery in Shelburne, 
which makes flavorful sourdough breads. 

Wood learned some of her skills from 
a fellow Vermont haker, Angelo Mari- 
ano, who has probably the most unusual 
resume among all of Vermont's bakers. 
He owns Lilydale Bakery and cafe on 
Shelburne Road in South Burlington, 
which he named after the town of Lily¬ 
dale, Tasmania, where he spent Hve years 
baking with a wood-fired oven. He has 



Bakery bakes with intemational flair. 
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also baked in New Orleans and France, 
and draws inspiration from a sister in 
Germany and from his Sicilian roots. His 
first loaf of bread was baked in, of all 
places, Nepal, while he was in the Peace 
Corps. 

Mariano says his breads run the gamut 
of "things Pve eaten and knew I wanted 
to do," which is wide indeed. Among his 
specialties are mouffalatias — a round, 
fiat bread from New Orleans that's cov- 
ered with sesame seeds — and a tart and 
tasty sourdough bran that could be direct 
from Germany. 

Like Hamelman, Mariano believes 
baking is a hands-on art that can't be 
done by machines. Both use old-fash- 
ioned linen proofing racks and woven 
wood bowls to proof their breads, and old 
ovens for baking. Mariano brought his 
30-year-old French oven to Vermont 
from New Orleans. 

"We're all in this heart and soul, if you 
know what I mean," he says of himself 
and his fellow bakers. 

That certainly is true of another nearby 
haker, Stewart Ruth. Ruth, who used to 
be an intense cross-country ski racer, has 
brought the same intensity to his new 
life as a haker. Raised and trained in 
Switzerland, Ruth runs Stewart's Bakery 
on Shelburne Road south of Burlington 
and bakes what may be Vermont's best 
loaf of French bread, as well as challah, 
Portuguese sweet bread, croissants and 
many other distinctive breads. 

If there is a grandfather of the Vermont 
breadmaking movement — and one 
haker that all the other bakers seem to 


know about — it is Jules Rabin, a former 
Goddard College professor who traded in 
the lectern for the oven and became an 
honorary philosopher of bread. Rabin and 
his wife, Helen, run Upland Bakers in 
Plainfield. Their distinctive sourdough 
rye, French, and wheat breads were in 
such demand when they first came out 
13 years ago that storekeepers had to ra- 
tion them. One storę still displays a sign 
that says: "To prevent RIOTS and acts 
of TERRORISM, we ask you to please 
limit your purchase of Upland French 
Bread to no morę than three loaves." 

The Rabins bakę three days a week in 
a massive, wood-fired brick and field- 
stone oven weighing 75 tons. It was 
based on the design of an authentic 
French peasant oven that Helen Rabin 
copied down on a visit to France. Using 
only the simplest ingredients — flour, 
water, salt, and sourdough starter— they 
produce crusty breads with amazing 
depth of character and flavor. The Rabins 
have talked to and tutored a number of 
other Vermonters who have been in- 
spired to go off and start their own bak- 
eries. 

"One woman (from out of town) ar- 
ranged to have her violin lessons on the 
same days that our bread was available, 
and eventually she started up a bakery 
on her own in Norwich," says Jules Ra¬ 
bin. Another bakery that drew inspira¬ 
tion from the Rabins is Bear Mountain 
Bakery in Wallingford. 

Rabin thinks the resurgence of baker- 
ies is due to the vogue in good European 
foods, and to the fact that Americans are 








becoming less provincial in their tastes. 
He adds that the "American infatuation 
with what's manufactured, without all 
the rough edges of naturę" may also be 
lessening. 

• 

My father, no doubt calling on some 
of the black market skills he acąuired 
during World War II and the post-war 
years in his native Hungary, overcame 
the dearth of hearty bread in the Boston 
suburbs by setting up a resourceful sup- 
ply system. Hungarian-American friends 
who visited us were always morę wel- 
come if they brought along some aro- 


matic loaves of rye or pumpernickel from 
the European bakeries in their cities. 

Today, no one in Vermont has to de- 
pend on downcounty urbanites for good 
bread. Last year, a friend of my wife's 
who lives in New York City was visiting 
us for some peace and ąuiet when he 
came back from Montpelier raving about 
the bread he had bought in town. 

"This is better than anything I can get 
in the city," he said, waving a loaf that 
he had already half-devoured. 

I knew, of course, that he had latched 
onto one of Jules RabhTs sourdough 
French loaves. (I knew also, from per- 


sonal experience, that he was not the 
first to eat half a loaf on the way home.) 
Listening to him, an immensely satis- 
fying vision arose: New Yorkers flying 
back to the Big Apple with a couple of 
Vermont loaves tucked under their arms 
or stashed on the back seats of their cars, 
saying to their Vermont friends as they 
leave, "Listen, next time you come down 
to visit, make surę you bring a couple of 
loaves of bread with you." <&> 


When he’s not traveling the world tasting 
bread, free-lance writer Andrew Nemethy 
lives, writes, and eats in Adamant. 


Here are 13 Vermont bread makers 
who represent the variety of fine 
bread the State has to offer. This 
should be just a starting point for 
bread aficionados because there are 
dozens of bakers throughout the State 
who make breads, rolls, sweets and 
pastries fresh daily. 

Baba A Louis. Route 131, Proctors- 
ville (also in Rutland). 226-7178. 
Fine sourdough rye and French breads, 
along with sticky buns and one of the 
best raisin breads in the State. Avail- 
able at the bakery and in food Stores 
in the region. 

Bear Mountain Bakery. Bear Moun- 
tain Road, Wallingford. 259-2321. 
Hearty sourdough breads, similar to 
Upland Bakers', available at the local 
Grand Union and in specialty food 
Stores in the Rutland area. 

Daily Bread. Route 2, Richmond Vil- 
lage. 434-3148. 

Homestyle American loaves elevated 
to an art form. Great mapie wheat 
and oatmeal bread, plus lots of spe¬ 
cialty loaves, fine sticky buns and 
muffins. 

Deeters Bakery. Main Street, North- 
field. 485-3002. 

Hearty four-grain, Swiss sourdough, 
rye, and raisin and wheat. Sold in 
food co-ops and grocery Stores in cen¬ 
tral Vermont. 

The English Muffin. 74 Main Street, 
Windsor. 674-5597. 

English muffins, breakfast muffins, 
pies and pastries from Nowlan's 
Farmhouse Bakery. 

Hamelmans Bakery. 12 Elliot Street, 
Brattleboro. 254-6676. 

Choices galore at one of Vermont's 
choice bakeries. Sourdough and 


A BAKER’S DOZEN 



At Sarah Wood's Otter Creek Bakery in 
Middlebury , the nariety is staggering. 


French breads, European rye, pastries, 
tortes and other specialties from 
around the world. 

Lilydale Bakery. 1350 Shelburne 
Road, South Burlington. 658-2422. 
Wonderful sourdough bran, chewy 
and distinctive. Lots of European rye 
and whole-grain breads, croissants, 
French breads and pastries, house spe¬ 
cialties, Danishes and muffins. 

The Manghis' Bread. 28 School 
Street, Montpelier. 223-3676. 
Twenty varieties of bread, from 
whole-wheat and oatmeal to high pro¬ 


tein, anadama, dilly and raisin oat; 
specialty rolls and holiday breads. 

Sold at the bakery and in central Ver- 
mont grocery Stores and food co-ops. 
And don't forget the New England 
Culinary Institute's La Brioche, 24 
Elm Street, for fine pastries and won¬ 
derful breads. 229-0443. 

CTBread. Shelburne Farms, Shel¬ 
burne. 985-8771. 

0'Bread's natural sourdough French 
and whole-wheat breads are shipped 
around the country. They're chewy 
and tart, great for toast, and storę 
well. Available in many area Stores. 

Otter Creek Bakery. 1 College Street, 
Middlebury. 388-3371. 

Breads, muffins and pastries of every 
description, all delicious. The wheat 
berry loaf, madę with Vermont wheat, 
is tops in flavor, and the specialty 
breads, including sourdoughs, are fuli 
of taste and imagination. 

Stewarta Bakery. 1880 Shelburne 
Road, So. Burlington. 865-3440. 
French bread doesn't come any better, 
crusty and flavorful. Also, whole-grain 
American breads, sourdough, Euro¬ 
pean ryes and wheat breads, crois¬ 
sants and specialty breads and 
pastries. 

Upland Bakers. Plainfield. 

Unmatched when it comes to hearty, 
natural sourdoughs: European rye, 
wheat and French. Available in Mont¬ 
pelier area Stores and food co-ops. 

Warren Storę. Warren Yillage. 496- 
3864. 

Fine French breads, specialty breads, 
muffins and pastries. One of Ver- 
mont's first gourmet bakeries and still 
one of the best. 

— Andrew Nemethy 
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Bargain City 

Every Sunday the Newfane 
Flea Market Packs 'em In 

By Susan Keese 

Photographed by Stephen R. Swinburne 


R iding a shiny green tractor, Paul Dutton 
pulls a wagonload of petunias and pep- 
per plants through the Newfane Flea 
Market parking lot where, at a ąuarter 
„ to seven on a sunny June Sunday, the 
dust is just starting to fly. Wendy Dutton has 
already been here half an hour, setting out pro- 
duce and bedding plants in her regular spot be- 
neath a cherry tree near a cluster of tali pines. 

A linę of trucks and campers — one-time ven- 
dors waiting for Billy Morse, the flea market man¬ 
ager, to assign them a space — is backed up by 
the front entrance near Route 30. 

A woman with a deer head mounted on her 
camper parks and opens the truck's tailgate. 
Struggling with a card table and an old beach um- 
brella, she sets up her wares: an old trunk, a cou- 
ple of railroad lanterns, saws, an assortment of 
fishing poles, doorknobs and paperback books. 

The Newfane Flea Market is open for business 
again. 

Every Sunday from mid-April to mid-Novem- 
ber it sprouts up on Earle Morse's five-acre potato 
field along Route 30, just past the village of New¬ 
fane. "It's the biggest generał storę around," says 
Earle, Billy's father, who also runs the generał 
storę in Newfane. Earle started the flea market in 
1967. "I had about 13 dealers and I thought that 
was big," he says. 

Now on a Sunday when the weather is good as 
many as 125 vendors pay $15 a car length to set 
up their outdoor shops and peddle their wares. 

They come from Massachusetts and New York, 
from all over Vermont. Some make whirligigs or 
stuffed ducks for a living or to supplement their 
social security checks; others come once or a few 
times a summer when they clean out their attics 
or tum over a new leaf. 

Billy Morse grew up making sandwiches and 
running the grill at the flea market. Some of the 
people here have known him sińce he was 14. 
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Now in his 30s, he keeps the whole operation 
running smoothly. He estimates that as many as 
3,000 people come and go from the market each 
week. 

It runs on a minimum of rules and a few simple 
axioms. One: everybody collects something. 
Two: there's a buyer for everything if you can wait 
long enough. And three (the most important): 
everybody loves a deal. 

Most of the vendors arrive early. Billy holds 
places for the regulars until eight o'clock. That 
helps customers who come every Sunday to find 
their favorite dealers and sets up a system of 
"neighborhoods" that, in some cases, go back 15 
years. 

Kitty Leary, an East Dorset woman in her 60s, 
is ready with her wares well before seven most 
Sundays, waiting to catch the first wave of shop 
owners and professional dealers out looking for 
fantastic finds. She has been coming to the New¬ 
fane market for 17 years. For the past three or four 
she has madę a full-time job of it, spending her 
weekdays haunting yard sales and cleaning out 
attics and cellars. She knows her stuff, and the 
dealers know it. 

One woman, a Springfield antiąue dealer, picks 
up a heavy glass dish. "I can't find the mark on 
this, Kitty," she says. 

"It's Heisey," Leary assures the woman. "See." 
She points to a tiny "H" near the center of the 
piąte. 

Leary sells a little bit of everything: Depression 
glass, buttons, junk jewelry, a china sailor and a 
plastic kewpie doli, old books, piles of sheet mu¬ 
sie, vintage crochet books that tell how to do the 
old stitches, Boys Life and Popular Mechanics 
magazines from the 1940s. 

Natalie Noble specializes in underwear. She is 


Always ready to make a deal, Newfane's Flea 
Marketeers stand ready to do business each week. 

















a tax accountant by trade but a peddler at heart. 
She drives up several Sundays per summer from 
Northfield, Massachusetts, with her children and 
her husband (who buys and sells old knives) and 
all kinds of lacey things loaded in the back of her 
Saab. She buys from a wholesaler and sells at a 
discount. "You like 
ąuality? Look," she says, 
hanging out a row of 
peignoirs on a rack. 

Floyd Hamlin is No¬ 
ble^ Sunday morning 
neighbor. A retired log- 
ger, he makes plaąues 
and light switch plates 
from siatę in his Brattle- 
boro garage. Robert 
French, a retired paper 
mili worker, has been 
spending his Sunday 
for 13 years. He deals in 
a little of this and a little of that. His wife, Luella, 
plays the organ in a Bellows Falls church and joins 
him at noon. 

Some of the flea market vendors have spent the 
night. There are Ann and Duke, who live in their 
camper and head south each winter, returning in 
the spring with new Indian artifacts and jewelry 
to sell: turąuoise, silver, abalone, coral. Snow- 
birds, they cali themselves. 

Joe Guetti, the fiddle man, drives over from 
Bennington and he and his wife make a weekend 
of it, setting up housekeeping in their big white 
R.V. Sometimes their grandson comes along too. 
Guetti, a retired mobile home dealer, buys, repairs 
and sells old stringed instruments, and deals in a 
little "garage junk" on the side. 

This morning among his assortment of fiddles 
and banjos and guitars is something he thinks 
might be a bass mandolin; he's not surę. "Some- 
time today somebody is bound to come by and 
tell me they have one just like it," he says. Joe 
picks up a fiddle and fiddles a few notes, but it's 
still early. Later today some amateur musician 
will stroił by and pick up an instrument and join 
him for a few tunes. The musie will attract a banjo 
player, or maybe someone who has just bought a 
concertina; they in turn will draw a toe-tapping 
crowd. 

By 8 a.m. the flea market is in fuli swing. Don 
Moore is serving up 
breakfast: heaping plates 
of home fries and sau- 
sage and eggs, and gal- 
lons of coffee. Erie 
Swanson, the Waffle 
Wizard, is busy in an- 
other concession van 
nearby. By 11, Wok and 
Roli, the Chinese fast 
food man, is serving up 
egg rolls. The cluster of 
food concessions sends 
out a tantalizing fried- 


dough aroma, the essence of camivals. 

Two giggly little girls at a pienie table near the 
clam shack take turns bouncing up and down on 
whoopie cushions they have bought from the man 
who sells Chinese handeuffs and trick spiders. 

A man in mechanice overalls spies a gas can. 
"Tli let you have it for 50 cents," says the vendor, 
a young man who appears to have cleaned out his 
garage. "Can't argue with that," says the buyer, 
reaching into his pocket. 

In a far corner a Massachusetts man and several 
fast-moving helpers are doing a brisk trade in plas- 
tic housewares. Buckets of brightly colored 
kitchen gadgets, most of them marked at a dollar, 
have attracted a crowd. "Dollar Days! Incredible 
Values!" say the card- 
board signs mounted on 
the buckets. Corn hold- 
ers, melon ballers, pizza 
cutters, night lights, 
oven mitts, whisk 
brooms, bottle cappers, 
putty scrapers, door- 
stops, garden trowels, 
bunjie cords — the ven- 
dors take in money al- 
most faster than they 
can count it. 

A few tables down the 
dusty midway, flanked by stacks of fabric and 
piles of fluff, sits Theresa McCloud, making cal- 
ico ducks and cats and mice. Janice Segnan sits 
under a row of shade trees in the back, making 
rubber doormats out of colored beads and shred- 
ded tires. A man who makes pienie table gliders 
sits in one, swinging gently and eating lunch with 
his wife and three boys. 

Tourists stop, attracted by the unlikely bustle. 
Pete Chapin, dressed in a constable's uniform, 
waves them off Route 30 and into the lot. Neigh- 
bors meet and talk. The Jamaica Ladies' Aid So- 
ciety raffles off a ąuilt. 

A man from New Jersey with a summer home 
in Williamsville walks toward the parking lot, 
carrying to his car his first load of treasures — a 
gilt-framed painting of a cherub, a smali caned 
rocker and a hefty iron wrench. His son stops to 
finger a fox fur suspended from a hat rack near a 
trunk fuli of linens and old clothes. The boy's eyes 
widen as he discovers the claws. 

Mary and Bill Barker, antiąue dealers from Vir- 
ginia, have bought some old veterinarian tools 
and a savage-looking "bunion tool" which, ac- 
cording to Bill, is designed to stretch shoe leather, 
not to perform any grisly surgery. Al Harston, a 
Bennington antiąue dealer, wheels a turn-of-the- 
century baby carriage piled high with tobacco 
tins, toy trucks, a brass scalę, a gold mesh purse 
from the flapper era. "All the Vermont antiąue 
dealers come to Newfane," Harston says. 

The flea market dealers themselves walk 
around and inspect one another's displays. If they 
are on their own they will ask a neighbor to watch 
their tables while they walk around and look. 



mornings at the market 
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Kitty Leary believes 
there 7 s a "sleeper 77 on 
every table — something 
that's worth morę to 
someone than the seller 
knows. 

"Like with stamps, 77 
she says. 'Tm not into 
stamps. So when I clean 
out houses, if I find them 
I just put them out in a 
box and let people find 
their treasures. If I sell it 
for five dollars and some¬ 
one makes $50 on it, I could care less. I've madę 
my profit. 77 

The whole flea market is teeming, in fact, with 
obscure expertise. Jerry Jerard (along with a man 
named Ernest George) has written a collector 7 s 
guide on old dairies and milk bottles from New 
Hampshire and Vermont. Dan the bunny man 
strikes up innumerable conversations about Sia- 
mese satins and Holland lops. Everywhere dealers 
and customers talk knowingly about Bakelite, 
Magellica and Limoges. 

By 3 or 4 p.m. it 7 s all over, just a few dealers 
packing up, and a big field dotted with trash cans 
and checkered with dusty aisles and trampled 
grass. 7/ It 7 s a long day, but if things sell good, you 
don 7 t mind, 77 says Nellie Grochowik. 77 Sometimes 
you do morę visiting than selling, 77 adds her hus- 
band Antoni, a retired machinę tool worker from 
Springfield. 


7/ Flea market people are like one big family, 77 
says Betty Parker, a former Bellows Falls social 
service worker who, with her husband, now fol- 
lows the flea market Circuit south to Florida each 
winter. "We watch out for each other. If one per¬ 
son has a problem, everybody comes out and 
helps. 77 

It 7 s as close as most Vermonters will ever come 
to a Gypsy camp and, for out-of-state visitors, it 7 s 
as close as many will ever come to the real Ver- 
mont. For here are the state 7 s barns and attics 
turned inside out, its war mementos, toys and 
travel souvenirs, the materiał record of a region 7 s 
past and its futurę artifacts as well: Life maga- 
zines with Mickey Mantle on the cover ; old pho- 
tographs and postcards 
from long-forgotten hon- 
eymoons; hand wrought 
hinges and iron tongs 
that have outlived their 
makers but not their 
usefulness. 

Kitty Leary found her 
great-grandparents listed 
in an old medical record 
book a dealer once had. 

7/ It takes you right 
back, 77 she says. She 
waves a hand out over 
the sprawling bazaar. /7 Have a good time, 77 she 
says. "Maybe you'11 get the fever too. 77 e 


Free-lance writer Susan Keese lives in South Newfane. 




Out of Yermont s Attics 


A s every serious bargain-hunter knows, 

/\ the world of flea markets is as varied 
_ and unpredictable as a Vermont sum- 
mer. You never know just what will happen, 
what you 7 re going to find, or where the real 
treasures will turn up. 

Although the Newfane Flea Market may 
be Vermont 7 s largest, there are probably 
morę than a dozen other flea markets held 
regularly throughout the State. We offer you 
a list of those we were able to confirm, and 
urge you to look for other flea markets on 
your own. 

Happy hunting! 

BethePs 9th Annual Flea Market: town com- 
mon ; July 21, 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Info: 234-9292. 
Chelsea 7 s 19th Annual Flea Market: on the 
town commons; July 14, 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
noon barbecue. Info: 685-4860. 

Craftsbury Antiąues & Uniąues Flea Market: 

on the common,- July 14. Info: 655-0006. 
East Corinth 7 s 21st Annual Flea Market: old 
fairgrounds; July 12, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 
439-5343. 


Manchester Flea Market: mid-May to mid- 
Oct. ; Route 11/30, Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 
362-1631. 

Newfane Flea Market: mid-April to mid- 
Nov.; Route 30, Sunday, dawn to dusk. 
Also Saturdays during major holiday week- 
ends. Info: 365-7775. 

Poultney ; s Annual Flea Market: Masonie 
Tempie; July 28, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 287- 
9052. 

llth Annual R.A.V.E. Car Show & Auto Flea 
Market: Rutland Fairgrounds; July 14-15, 
Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Info: 
265-8390. 

lOth Annual Now & Then Vehicles Club 
Car Show & Flea Market: Townshend; 

June 3, 10 a.m.- 3 p.m. Info: 365-4588. 
Waterbury Community Church Flea Market: 

Waterbury Center; June 23, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Info: 244-8089. 

Waterbury Flea Market: mid-May to mid- 
Oct.; Route 2, Sat. & Sun. Info: 244-5132. 
Wilmington Flea Market: mid-May to mid- 
Oct. ; Route 9/100, Sat. & Sun. Info: 464- 
8092. 
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The Green Mountains unfold, ridge against ridge, in the view south from CameTs Hump. 

Mountain Pathways 

From the Beginning, the Green Mountains * 

Have Offered Hikers Something Different 

By Laura and Guy Waterman 
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wr- -y— ermonters and their mountains 
have an intimate relationship that 
may well be uniąue in these United 

*Jr : - States. 

Whoever set up mountains in 
Alaska, or Colorado, or New Hamp- 
v shire obviously had nothing whatever to 
do with the job in Vermont. Those other States 
keep an entirely different relationship with the 
mountains for which they are justly famous. 

Alaska and Colorado are different places, of 
course, if not on some different planet. Their 
mountains are big, showy, spectacular. You don't 
get friendly with Mount McKinley or Long's Peak. 
If you try, you may get hurt. They're the realm 
of gods, set apart from us mortals. 

But consider neighboring New Hampshire and 
its mountains. Reflect how New Hampshire res- 
idents regard their White Mountains. Then con- 
trast them with Vermont, Vermonters, and their 
Green Mountains. 

In New Hampshire, the mountains are virtually 
all in one place, a wide belt in the northern part 
of the State. There they are so thickly clustered 
that early settlers knew there was no point in 
trying to farm anywhere near them. The White 
Mountains monopolize their part of the State. 

These New Hampshire mountains are distinct 
scenery, separate and apart from the rest of the 
State. Aside from a brief (though colorful] period 
of logging, the sole most obvious economic use 
of the hill region by the locals has been tourism. 
As tourist bait, they're first-rate: fuli of craggy 
cliffs, high alpine zones and deep notches flanked 
by picturesąue mountainsides. 

In Vermont, the mountains are both less im- 
portant and morę important. They are smaller 
mountains; they are less of a tourist attraction 
because they are neither so high nor so dramatic. 
What's morę, they are not all in one convenient 
place, but stretch from one end of the State to the 
other in continuous longitudinal sinews. 

This very continuity makes them morę impor¬ 
tant in the everyday lives of Vermonters all over 
the State. They are a persistent presence, visible 
from just about every town, a topographical fact 
of life to anyone trying to move even a short way. 

From one perspective this omnipresence of the 
Green Mountains is a negative. Certainly the first 
settlers thought so. That big state-long spine of 
hills was, as Vermont writer W. Storrs Lee ob- 
served: 

". . . an obstruction to commerce, a hindrance 
to communication, a formidable obstacle to the 
gregarious. . . . The barrier was an eternal dare ; it 
gave year-around battle." 

But in a far morę important sense this persistent 
presence is a positive force in the lives of modern 
Vermonters. Vermont is indeed the Green Moun- 
tain State, in a sense that one would not normally 
speak of New Hampshire as the White Mountain 
State. The resident of Portsmouth or Nashua or 
Manchester, or even of Concord or Laconia, is far 
morę conscious of the sea coast, or Lakę Winni- 



pesaukee, or even of Boston and 
Route 128, than he or she is of 
Mount Washington. But Ver- 
monters have the Green Moun¬ 
tains in their souls. 

It was definitely not love at first 
sight. The first settlers wanted 
good farm land, not rugged scen¬ 
ery. Their reaction to mountains 
was typified in that of one of the 
best-known names in the history 
of the State: Ira Allen. 

Allen, a land surveyor and 
something of a shyster, was busy 
in the land-speculation business 
when, in 1772, he secured one- 
third rights to a remote township 
then called Mansfield. His 
dreams of profiteering in rich farmland ended 
abruptly, and Allen was frankly disgusted, when 
he discovered that most of the land in his new 
acąuisition was near-vertical. He had purchased 
Mount Mansfield, the highest mountain in Ver- 
mont. 

His friends madę fun of him, and Allen wrote, 
after climbing the untracked mountain to survey 
it, "I was the owner of very nearly one-third of 
the town, and could not discover lands that would 
(make) one good farm." 

Nevertheless, through some subterfuge, and by 
promoting the virtues of Mansfielda non-existent 
"gum-wood" trees, Allen managed to get rid of 
the mountain land at a profit. 


Vermont's mountains 
are a persistent pres¬ 
ence, a topographical 
fact of life for Vermont- 
ers. Above, Glen Ellen 
Lodge, 1935. 
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He was always morę careful 
with land purchases in later 
years. 

During the next 180 years, Ver- 
mont was settled, cleared and 
farmed, producing the beautiful 
mix of wild and pastorał that we 
know today. During this time, 
the mountains became well 
known and were freąuently 
climbed. 

By 1859 a Burlington newspa- 
per admonished local readers: 

"An occasional trip to the top 
of Mansfield Mountain is becom- 
ing one of the necessaries of life 
to all who dwell in sight of that 
novel elevation." 

Obviously, the mountain was 
being seen as something morę than a nuisance or 
the site of "gum-wood" trees. 

By 1900 about 40 Vermont mountains were 
known to have hiking trails on them. Back in the 
middle of the nineteenth century a lawyer in 
Stowe named William Henry Harrison Bingham 
had built a succession of hotels on Mount Mans¬ 
field, culminating in 1858 with a 50-room em- 


Prof. Will S. Monroe 
and one of his belooed 
dogs. His Skyline Trail 
over the 27 miles south 
of the Winooski Rioer 
was and is a work 
of art. 


porium just below the summit crest, which an 
enthusiastic press hailed as "the Astor House of 
those altitudes." It boasted "cozy" bedrooms, a 
comfortable sitting room, dining room plus bar, 
and a high altitude croąuet court outside on the 
tundra. 

Over on CameLs Hump a smaller hotel opened 
in 1859. On Labor Day of the year before, a 14- 
by-20-foot stone house opened on Ascutney, with 
a crowd of 300 on hand, a fuli dinner, "interesting 
speeches," and a musical salute by the Windsor 
Cornet Band. 

Still, Vermonters never exploited the Green 
Mountains for their potential as tourist bait the 
way New Hampshire hawked the White Moun¬ 
tains, or New York promoted its Adirondacks and 
Catskills. To be surę, there was an entrepreneur- 
ial glint in the eye of those nineteenth century 
hotel builders. In our own century, ski resorts 
have flourished, not always with fuli respect for 
the natural beauty their mountains started with. 
But there has always been a reserve about Ver- 
monters' handling of their hills, even when they 
are exploiting them. There has been an underlying 
care for the land, a concern for preserving the 
integrity of the natural mountain environment. 

Back around the tum of the century, a wealthy 
eccentric named Joseph Battell displayed this re¬ 
spect for Vermont's natural mountain landscape. 
Battell, a wealthy Morgan horse breeder from 
Weybridge who loved Vermont's mountains, led 
the fight to establish State forests. But public pol- 
icy was secondary to his chief strategy, which was 
simply to buy up the mountains he loved. Armed 
with enough personal wealth to do it, he bought 
(and in some cases named) the central core and 
most striking ridge lines of the Green Mountains, 
including CameLs Hump, Lincoln Mountain, and 
the many subsidiary peaks in the Bread Loaf area. 
Said Battell: 

"[People] go to Europę and pay $10,000 for a 
painting and hang it up in their home where nonę 
but their friends can see it; I buy a mountain for 
that money and it is hung up where everybody 
can see and enjoy it." 

In 1911 Battell beąueathed the incomparable 
CameLs Hump to the State, and upon his death 
in 1915 most of his other mountains were given 
to Middlebury College. Later, when Green Moun¬ 
tain National Forest was put together during the 
early 1930s, much of the rugged land finally ended 
up in the public domain. 

• 

In 1910 the Green Mountain Club (GMC) was 
formed, and over the next 20 years built the fa- 
mous Long Trail, connecting all the chief peaks 
of the State in one continuous 263-mile trail from 
Massachusetts to Canada. This was indeed a long 
trail in fact as well as in name, and was the first 
of its kind. 

The Long Trail was lovingly built and has been 
lovingly maintained ever sińce, mostly by the vol- 
unteer efforts of Vermont hikers. One of its most 
charming sections is the roughly 50 miles from 
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CameFs Hump south. This is the ''Monroe Sky¬ 
line," so named for an eccentric^ eccentric 
named Will S. Monroe. A New Jersey professor 
during the winter months, the bachelor Monroe 
spent his summers in a converted farmhouse on 
the side of Camel's Hump. From there he sallied 
forth to build his section of the Long Trail during 
the years 1916 to 1926. Surrounded by a battalion 
of large, shaggy dogs to which he was inordinately 
attached — his grave below CameFs Hump shares 
a plot with half a dozen granite markers honoring 
the remains of these canine associates — he was 
almost eąually devoted to a flock of 50 pigeons, 
each named (Wotan, Siegfried, et al — even Brun¬ 
hildę) and plantings of exotic flowers, ferns, and 
trees, on which he kept meticulous records. In 
appearance he was outlandish: wool knickers 
year-around, blue smock, ever-present red ban- 
dana draped over his bespectacled and bewhis- 
kered head, wispy beard at loose ends. He earned 
devoted friendships and was always hospitable to 
passing hikers. He was also self-centered, strong- 
willed, and quick to take offense. 

His trail, however, was a work of art, as lovely 
as he was ąuaint, as friendly as he was peculiar. 
Hikers on that 1916-vintage skyline from CameFs 
Hump south are still rewarded with the fruits of 
his artistry. He painstakingly combed the ridges 
for spots of exceptional interest or beauty, then 
linked them together for his trail, so that the 
miles roli by in a dazzling succession of rock out- 
crops, mossy glades, secluded hollows, airy 
ledges, arching hogbacks, boulder heaps, and 
caves with mysterious openings leading to un- 
fathomed recesses, or exposed rock slabs com- 
manding sweeping views of rugged 
mountainsides. Trailmakers had found forest 
nooks before and climbed high ridges before, but 
Monroe may have been the first to combine such 
meticulous attention to detail with an overall 
skyline sweep. His work elevated the Long Trail 
from one that was merely long to one that was a 
classic for beauty and interest as well. He set the 
example Vermont trailmakers have striven to 
match ever sińce. One of the first hikers to cross 
the Monroe Skyline called it: 

"... a hiker's joy. Not only does it find the high 
spots where broad views abound . . . but it hunts 
out every interesting charming dell and glade and 
ravine, every picturesąue cliff, every refreshing 
spring. . . . There is not a monotonous inch in the 
whole 27 miles from Lincoln-Warren Pass to the 
Duxbury Valley." 

A Massachusetts newspaper called Monroe "a 
genius in selecting the most scenie courses for his 
trail and the spots with the grandest views for his 
lodges." The Burlington Free Press dwelt on the 
charms of the section over the Starks: 

. . There were ledges one-half mile long and 
as the trail wound round these all sorts of fairy 
caverns came into view. It gave us a feeling that 
fairies, imps and gnomes scampered to cover just 
in time to hide from us. . . ." 

For the next 30 years, use of the Long Trail was 


steady, but not overwhelming. However, in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, Vermont's spirit of 
mountain stewardship was fully tested. That was 
the time of the backpackers' boom, the back-to- 
nature movement, the time of the hippies and 
flower children, when unprecedented numbers of 
hikers took to the hills. 
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The impact on the mountain 
environment was jolting: trails 
were trampled, erosion set in, 
backcountry shelters were 
crowded and noisy, tent sites 
were flattened to hardpan, trees 
hacked up for firewood, delicate 
alpine summits mashed by the 
army of nature-seekers bent on 
loving the mountains to death. 

The Long Trail was especially 
popular and hard hit. Shirley 
Strong, then GMC president, wel- 
comed the increasing numbers of 
hikers, but said that ". . . greater 
use brings greater responsibility 
and morę problems of mainte- 
nance." 

The '60s backpacking boom hit all over the 
country simultaneously, but the response of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire presents an interesting 
contrast. This response mirrored the personalities 
of the two neighboring States. 

Vermont remained introverted, taciturn, un- 
comfortable with crowds, deeply attached to and 
protective of its land, unwilling to see its finest 
mountains degraded by overuse. 

New Hampshire, however, went the other way. 
It was extroverted, ambitious for recognition by 
the outside world, hospitable to crowds, glad to 
have everyone come see its mountains — the 


When the "Three Mus- 
keteers," above, hiked 
the Long Trail in the 
1920s, traffic was 
minimal. By the 1960s 
and '70s, the trail 
was crowded. 
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morę the better. 

During the height of the boom, 
the Green Mountain Club ąuietly 
worked to turn away the flow of 
new hikers. The Vermonters dis- 
couraged publicity about the 
Long Trail and resisted having it 
designated a "National Scenie 
Trail" under federal legislation, 
fearing that the attendant public¬ 
ity would attract yet morę hikers. 
The GMC also actively urged 
members and the public to refrain 
entirely from hiking on the Long 
Trail or other trails on Mansfield 
and CamePs Hump during mud 
season (roughly the month of April and, at higher 
elevations, May). In both the Green Mountains 
and the Adirondacks, all organized groups were 
urged to limit hiking group size to 10 or fewer. 
The focus was on dampening the boom and re- 
ducing numbers. 

The response in New Hampshire was different. 
There the dominant hiking club, the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, insisted that overuse of moun¬ 
tain resources was not necessarily the problem; 
perhaps it was just misuse, and could be corrected 
through education. So the AMC continued to wel- 
come the crowds, whooping it up for larger turn- 
outs at the friendly AMC mountain huts, 
sparking new efforts to reach groups such as inner 
city youth, staging workshops on every facet of 
outdoor life, and scheduling ever larger and morę 
freąuent club-sponsored hikes. The rationale was 
that morę backcountry users would strengthen 
the political base for conservation. 

Thus at a time when the GMC was urging peo- 
ple to stay out of mountains in May, the AMC 
opened up the huts during that month for the first 
time and solicited guests. At a time when the 
GMC asked groups to limit their numbers to 10 


Today, the Green 
Mountain Club and The 
Naturę Consewancy 
have combined to protect 
the Long Trail. Above, 
Lincoln Gap, 1935. 


or fewer, the AMC was expanding its "Rangę 
Walks," in which 25 or morę merry hikers pa- 
raded across the popular trails of the Whites for 
a week at a time. The GMC put up signs at tree- 
line with an environmental plea: "The Area 
Ahead Is One of the Two Arctic Alpine Zones in 
Vermont. The plants — grasses and sedges — are 
rare and very fragile. Footsteps kill them! Please 
walk only on the rock trail." The equivalent sign 
in New Hampshire had a weather-safety message, 
but not a word on environmental concems. 

Vermonters' stewardship for their hills met a 
new challenge during the late 1980s. Powerful 
economic and social trends have combined to al- 
ter radically the prospects for the once remote 
northern forests. Improved highways, jet age af- 
fluence, and tumultuous social mobility are 
bringing urban dwellers up in large numbers. 
Many of them want a piece of Vermont's pictur- 
esque beauty. Large undeveloped tracts of wilder- 
ness or pastorał land in northern Vermont are now 
eyed covetously by those eager to subdivide for 
second homes or various other non-wildemess 
and non-pastoral uses. The northern 90 miles of 
the Long Trail and eastward across the sparsely 
settled Northeast Kingdom are under sudden and 
unexpected pressure. 

While growth can mean tourist and summer- 
folk dollars, the impacts on Vermont's mountains 
and traditional values could be substantial. 

Vermonters are responding with characteristic 
vigor — and many uncharacteristic new ap- 
proaches. Public ownership is no longer viewed 
skeptically, but is perceived as one promising re¬ 
sponse to the challenge. Furthermore, the once 
conservative Green Mountain Club has estab- 
lished a Long Trail Protection Fund of its own, 
and is aggressively seeking to buy or otherwise 
protect the northern end of the Long Trail. 
Toward this end, the GMC is combining forces 
with The Naturę Conservancy, a private land 
preservation organization with long experience in 
negotiating land purchases. 

During 1987 and 1988 the first half dozen pur¬ 
chases were arranged at critical points along the 
northernmost 90 miles of the Long Trail, the 
lands coming either under State ownership or the 
GMC and Naturę Conservancy. 

Thus, Vermonters continue their rich tradition 
of close association with and loving stewardship 
of the Green Mountains. There are new pressures 
and new responses — but the continuing pattem 
reflects Yermonters 7 long-standing affinity and 
concem for their rugged emerald landscape. In the 
tradition of Joseph Battell and Will Monroe, but 
with the tools and tactics of a modem age, Yer¬ 
monters are moving to preserve the integrity of 
the Green Mountains — in which are embedded 
the soul of the State and its people. 


Laura and Guy Waterman are avid hikers and climbers 
who co-authored Forest and Crag, a history of hiking 
in the Northeast (Appalachian Mountain Club Books, 
1989). They live in East Corinth. 
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(continued from page 2) 

given the job of raising the $20,000 
needed to put books on the library's 
shelves. 

Norma Mullins, one of the vol- 
unteers, decided to go to the top in 
her search for support, and wrote 
to First Lady Barbara Bush. Shortly, 
a book came back from Washing¬ 
ton — a collection of all the pres- 
idential inaugural addresses from 
George Washington through 
George Bush. The book was signed 
by President and Mrs. Bush, and 
Eden folks hope it will spark local 
interest in their library, which is 
scheduled to open late this sum- 
mer. 

• 

Speaking of changes, there have 
been a couple sińce our Spring is- 
sue. We notę with regret that Fred 
and Nora Allen's sugarhouse in Es- 
sex Junction — featured in our visit 
to a dozen sugarhouses — has 
closed. The Allens wanted to con- 
tinue sugaring, but a zoning deci- 
sion closed them down, just before 
the season got started. 

And up in Richford, voters have 
approved a $3 million project to 
improve their water system. Our 
profile of Richford, a Canadian border town making an eco- 
nomic comeback, noted that the water system needed to be 
improved if Richford's progress were to continue. Not every- 
one felt the State reąuirements madę sense, but faced with 
fines, the use of bottled water in the town's schools, and a 
boil-water order, the town this spring gave in and voted for 
the improvements. By the way, the Richford girls basketball 
team has won the State Division III championship for the 
second year in a row. The boys team was a contender, but 
didn't win. 

• 

In Berkshire, not far from Richford, young Jennifer Baybrook 
is known as the Yo-Yo Princess, and has become ąuite a 
celebrity. Although she's only nine years old, Jennifer has 
already put in three years of yo-yo practice and knows 132 
tricks. She performed last summer with the Smothers Broth¬ 
ers, and shortly after that the Hummingbird Toy Co. of New 
York started producing a yo-yo with her name and logo on 
it. For a nine-year-old, that's not only famę, it's dam close to 
immortality. 

Perhaps the best showcase of Vermont and French-Canadian 
musical traditions is the Champlain Valley Festival, a gem 
of a folk musie gathering on the shores of Lakę Champlain 
at Kingsland Bay State Park in Ferrisburg. Because of bad 


weather last year, the event lost 
morę than $10,000 but fund-raising 
efforts have brought it back from 
the brink and this year's will be 
held August 3-5. It's a festival wor- 
thy of attendance and a chance to 
hear many wonderful hours of fine 
traditional musie, from Quebecois 
waltzes to Bluegrass, Hispanic and 
African rhythms. For information, 
cali (802) 849-6968. 

• 

By the time you read this, the 

Great Debates of 1990 will be a part 
of Vermont history — and a very 
strange part, indeed. Ask a Univer- 
sity of Vermont professor and a 
State Supreme Court justice to de¬ 
batę a moot and hypothetical topie, 
and what do you have? The Ver- 
mont Secession Debate, of course. 

Nobody really believes that Ver- 
mont will secede (though people 
persist in the mistaken belief that 
there's some sort of "secession 
= clause" in the State constitution). 
\ But because Vermont is so de- 
c fiantly different from the other 49 
| States, and because of the generał 
downhill trend of life in the larger 
United States, the notion of seces¬ 
sion has acąuired a certain urgency 
lately. 

The Vermont Bicentennial Commission therefore decided 
to kick off the state's bicentennial celebration with a series 
of debates on the issue between Supreme Court Justice John 
Dooley (against secession) and UVM Prof. Frank Bryan (pro- 
secession). It was elear from the beginning that the "debate" 
was a lark for both of them. 

"America needs ... a sharp slap on the face," Bryan said, 
declaring that Vermont's departure from the Union would be 
just that. "The federal govemment has always done damn 
fool things." 

Dooley, who had much the harder row to hoe in defending 
the status quo (no Vermonter has ever had much use for the 
status quo), said that the federal government is needed to 
combat environmental threats such as acid rain, and quitting 
was not the Vermont way of doing things. 

"Vermont is (historically) a big player on a big stage," 
Dooley declared, arguing for reforming the federal system 
from within. 

Audiences at the debates unfailingly voted for secession, 
but a letter received by Dooley has put the idea in perspec- 
tive. 

The letter, from a Georgia resident, noted that his orga- 
nization — the Confederate States of America — had already 
tried secession. "It didn't work out too well," he admitted. 

— T.K.S. 


Rob Mermiti, left, and Donny Osman 
welcome patrons to Circus Smirkus. 
Photo story begins on page 12. 
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Buon Giomo, 
Auld Lang Syne! 

North Barre's Reunion Always 
Brings Back Memories of the Old Days 


I ^^AST THE soon-to-tas- 
■ sel com sunning at 
-^the Bisson Farm in 
the hills above Barre, past 
the roiling river they had 
fished as kids, past the corner 
market, sausage still sus- 
pended in the front window, 
they come — pilgrims on a 
ąuest for their youth. 

It is early summer, and once 
again it is time for the North 
Barre Golden Era Reunion, 
time for the men who cali 
themselves the North Barre 
Boys to return to this place to- 
gether, many for the finał visit. 

They have returned every 
five years sińce the first re- 
union was held in 1959, a 
group of men who were raised 
in the most ethnic enclave of 
Barre, that most ethnic of Ver- 
mont cities. Last year, the 30th 
anniversary of the gathering, 

150 came for a collective rem- 
iniscence that is multilingual, 
multicultural and, like Barre 
itself, a mosaic. Their immi- 
grant parents had come from 
Spain, Canada, Scotland, Scan- 
dinavia and Italy, especially 
Italy, and they still treasure the traditions of those places. 
But every five years they are the North Barre Boys, and the 
Old Country becomes, in effect, the old neighborhood. 

For some this sentimental journey means a trek of 
hundreds, even thousands of miles. For others, it's just a stroił 
around the corner to the Mutuo Soccorso Society hall on 
Beckley Street. But for all it is a matter of paying homage to 
their past. And in North Barre, the past is palpable. 
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The reunion has always 
been, and remains, an all-male 
affair, a one-day event consist- 
ing of drinks, dinner and all the 
socializing that can be fit in. 
The minimum age for the first 
get-together 30 years ago was 
48, and there were 61 revelers. 
Less than a dozen of those 
were on hand for the 1989 
gathering, but the minimum 
age for attending has been low- 
ered to 45 and the ranks re- 
plenished by others who grew 
up in North Barre. 

The Caslani brothers, both 
nearing 80 and back from Flor- 
ida, worked the crowd like a 
couple of practiced politicians: 
a chuck in the ribs here, a 
backslap there, a "Buon 
giorno!" everywhere. 

Dr. Ernest Reynolds, 81, 
who was called away from the 
1959 festivities to deliver a 
baby, had ample grist for his 
mili of recollections. He was 
the last doctor in the city to 
make house calls, and he had 
visited the home of virtually 
every man in the crowd on one 
occasion or another. 

Silvio Semprebon, who founded one of Vermont's most 
successful winę distributing companies, recalled learning the 
business as a lad ". . . when carloads of grapes came into the 
railroad station every fali." 

Virgilio Bonacorsi, at whose restaurant the first reunion 
was held and whose Italian flows like the Stevens Branch of 
the Winooski River in June, brought the boys up to datę, 
bilingually, on current events in this lively community. 



By Arthur Ristau 
Photographed by Sandy Macys 












Top , the Golden Era reunion in fuli swing at Barre's Mutuo Soccorso Society 
hall. Left, George Granai with a remembrance of his younger days as a boxer. 
Above, Gitio Carmolli, James Broggini and Aldo Fontana. Opposite page, 
Leonard Toniat and Robert Duncan socialize before dinner. 


Thcre were other alumni from thc Class of '59, but only a 
few. For all there was the ritual of girth inspection, hairline 
scrutimzing and name-tag sąuinting. They spoke of other 
days, of trolley cars, bocce courts, cobblestones; of groups of 
men gathered on Street corners, of a time when having indoor 
plumbing madę you rich. At the Mutuo, everybody knows 
your name, especially if it ends in a vowel. 


North Barre is the section that stretches along North Main 
Street in Barre, a working city of 10,000. Its boundaries are 
imprecise. There's Hope Cemetery, due north, where the 
ancestors of many who return for the reunion are at rest. 
Thcre's the town of Berlin to the west, Mapie Avenue to the 
east and a bit of the Stevens Branch here and there. The years 
have eroded its population base and some of its ethnicity; for 
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Sausage Worth Traveling For 


E very couple of weeks 
a panel truck with 
Massachusetts license 
plates eases up to the curb 
in front of Bud's Market, a 
North Barre gastronomie 
mecca. The legend on the 
truck's side panel reads 
"W.A. Sandn Inc." The 
driver's mission is to ac- 
ąuire Italian sausages and 
meats — salamini, luganiga 
and misto — for a man who 
still savors the flavor of a 
neighborhood and the tang 
of a culture he left 65 years 
ago. 

Acilio Remo (A.R.) Sandri 
left North Barre in 1925, 
when he was 16, and not 
because he wanted to. "I 
was a sophomore in high 
school," he remembers, "and my father, who had come 
to Barre from Verona in 1900, was dead of silicosis. He 
was 45. My mother couldn't take care of us so she sent 
me to live with my uncle in Greenfield, Massachusetts. 
I got a job there, pumping gas. 

"But HI never forget that neighborhood. There were 
bocce courts everywhere on Third Street. ... I have 
nothing but beautiful memories of this place. We were 
poor, but we didn't know it. The food was always great 
and we had wonderful times. We all worked, of course, 
but nobody suffered." 

Among Sandri's memories were the sausages that 
were often a part of meals in North Barre. He didn't for¬ 


get them even when he 
graduated from pumping gas 
to running a fuel oil busi¬ 
ness in Massachusetts and 
buying and selling real es- 
tate. 

"I saved a little and 
bought my first gas station 
in 1929. Then I became a 
distributor for Sun Oil 
Company. Now we own 
135 gas stations in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, 

New York and Massachu¬ 
setts. My son, William 
(hence the "W.A." on the 
truck), is now president, but 
Tm still very active in the 
business." 

All those gas stations 
madę Sandri a multimil- 
lionaire, but he still remem- 
bered Barre. Bud's, the North Main Street storę that 
provides him with the Italian sausage he so delights in, 
is run by Carletto Pamigoni and PamigonPs nephew 
Raymond Rossi. About once a week they make sausage: 
salamini, the kind you boil to go with spaghetti, and lu¬ 
ganiga, breakfast sausage; and they also sell misto, as- 
sorted Italian cold cuts. 

The family has operated Stores in North Barre for 60 
years. Parnigoni, 78, has been to all the Golden Era re- 
unions, and he may be the one who waits on Sandri 
when he stops by at reunion time for some of the sau¬ 
sage that — no matter how far he has gone — he still 
considers the best anywhere. — Arthur Ristau 



A.R. Sandri, left, and Carletto Pamigoni conduct some 
sausage business at Bud's Market in Barre. 


many, the North Barre that the reunion celebrates exists only 
in memory. 

But it is at once a place and a presence. In the late 1800s 
and the early years of this century thousands of immigrants 
to the United States came to Barre. For many the attraction 
was the city's granite, which they knew how to cut, to move, 
to carve and to sell. For the sons who attend the reunion, 
North Barre is the last link with the Óld World. It is the only 
tie to a Europę many of them know only vicariously through 
the long-ago recollections of their parents but which their 
children and grandchildren would never know. So the reunion 
is morę than mere nostalgia, it is the embodiment of a million 
memories glimpsed through personal prisms that reflect the 
last vestiges of European diversity still found in Vermont. 

Balilla Giletti, 80, who lives in New York and attended the 
first reunion, spoke at last year's about how his grandparents 
had fought to free the city of Genoa from Austrian rule 150 
years ago and ultimately came to America as exiles. "There 
is no feeling for this history in our family," he said, "but 
when I come back to Barre I sense that these people know 
what I represent because, one way or another, it's something 


we all share." 

Jim Broggini, 62, who never left Barre and lives two blocks 
from the site of the reunion, organized last year's event. There 
will be another in 1994; he has the mailing list and hopes to 
play a role in assuring its success. After the climactic meal 
of the 1989 reunion — northern Italian baked chicken (spe- 
cialty of the house) with lasagne (the staple of the house) — 
there was the ritual of personal testimonials that, except for 
the laughter, had the flavor of a Quaker meeting. 

Broggini, a quiet man who laughs easily, reminisced a bit 
himself. "It's just tremendous seeing these guys again," he 
said. "For me, and I think for most of them, this is one of 
the most wonderful experiences of our lives and I'm not even 
surę I can tell you why." 

Marcel Proust, the master memorialist, once took a stab 
at it. "The past," he wrote, "is paradise." 


Arthur Ristau has lived in Barre for 22 years. He is commissioner 
of Vermont’s Liąuor Control Department, and is married to the 
form er Anita Fregosi of Proctor. 
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A Roadside History of Vermont, by Peter S. fennison. Pub- 
lished by Mountain Press Publishing Co., Missoula, Mon¬ 
tana, 1989. 252 pages. $12.95, paperback. 

Walks and Rambles in the Upper Connecticut Valley, by 

Mary L. Kibling. Published by Backcountry Publications, 
Woodstock, VT, 1989. 175 pages. $9.95, paperback. 

The Historie Architecture of Rutland County, Curtis B. John¬ 
son, editor. Written and published by the Vermont Division 
for Historie Preservation, Montpelier, VT, 1988. 498 pages. 
$45.00, paperback. 


Scratch a Vermonter, find a historian. Or so it seems. Ver- 
monters are unusually proud of their smali state's long his¬ 
tory, and part of the reason may be that much of it is still 
evident in the farmscapes, village views and mountain vistas 
that make up so much of the Green Mountain State. 

These three recent books offer ways to see Vermont anew 
by looking at physical aspects of our rich past. They're not 
the only books to do so, but they're among the best. And they 
prove once again how complex, fascinating, and — in some 
senses — contemporary YermonCs 200 and morę years of 
history can be. 

Peter Jennison's Roadside History of Ver- 
mont is organized neither chronologically 
nor by generał subject, but geographically, as 
a sort of town-by-town tour down several pri- 
mary State highways. He also explores nu- 
merous interesting towns that are off the 
main drag. 

The book is neither a formal history nor a 
conventional travel guide, but something in 
between. Essentially, it's a chatty, anecdotal 
history of Vermont that would be a good com- 
panion for any history-minded Vermonter to 
keep next to a map in his or her glove com- 
partment or on a reference shelf at home. 

Jennison, a lifelong Vermonter and an au- 
thority on Vermont history, properly starts 
in southwestern Vermont, where much of the 
statek early history was forged by the Allen 
brothers and the Green Mountain Boys. He 
retells many of the familiar stories about Yer- 
mont's founding, and adds plenty of little- 
known detail to keep seasoned Vermont his¬ 
tory buffs reading. For example, he notes that it was in Ar- 
lington in 1780 that Ethan Allen was approached by a British 
agent disguised as a farmer. Thus began the notorious Hal- 
dimand Affair, in which the Allens secretly negotiated for 
return of Vermont to British control. Jennison includes a 
lengthy discussion of this much-debated phase of Vermont's 


early history in the Arlington section of the book. 

In each of the subchapters of A Roadside History there are 
the stories you might expect to find, but there are also many 
unusual and humorous aneedotes that Jennison must have 
been hoarding for years. The book is a browser's delight and 
rewards casual leafing from section to section, savoring the 
various delights listed under each town. 

A morę traditional guide is Mary Kibling's Walks and Ram¬ 
bles in the Upper Connecticut Valley. One of the "Walks 
and Rambles" series published by Backcountry Publications, 
the book lists 44 easy walks. 

What's especially charming about this book is the wealth 
of history it ąuietly expresses. Describing a climb up The 
Palisades, an imposing cliff overlooking the Connecticut in 
Fairlee, Kibling notes Samuel Morey's early experiments with 
steamboating on the Connecticut, points out the beautiful 
colonial houses of Orford, New Hampshire, just across the 
river, mentions Aloha Camps in Fairlee, and touts the virtues 
of Chapman's storę in Fairlee ("They carry a most amazing 
variety of goods."). 

Another fascinating book, very different from either of the 
above, takes a close look at perhaps the most obvious his- 
torical record of all — a region's architecture. In this case, 
the region is Rutland County, and the orga- 
nization doing the looking is the State Divi- 
sion for Historie Preservation. 

The Historie Architecture of Rutland 
County is a hefty listing (about the size of a 
big-city phone directory] of virtually every 
historically significant building in Rutland 
County with descriptions and photos of many 
of them. It's organized by towns, and the list¬ 
ing is exhaustive. There are several dozen 
black-and-white photographs. 

Granted, this is not a book for the casual 
traveler, but it is something morę than spec- 
ialized information for the architecture nut. 
It's a book that reads well and, for all its size, 
is fuli of fascinating detail. For the lover of 
buildings or the lover of local history it's a 
book that is hard to put down. 

Editor Curtis B. Johnson notes that this is 
the first in what will cventually be a state- 
wide series of historie registry volumes. He 
started with Rutland because of the wealth 
of historie architecture in Rutland City and 
its surrounding communities. 

At $45, the price is steep, but pamphlet-size synopses of 
the architecture of individual towns are available for a few 
dollars. Johnson is already at work on the second volume, 
which is to focus on Addison County. 

— T.K.S. 
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ENTERPRISE 



Organie Baby Food 
From Middlebury 


Eaitli s Best 
Competes in the 
Bm Leagues 


T 


1 and Ron Koss seem 
unlikely competi- 
tion for the big three 
of the baby food 
world — Gerber, Beech-Nut 
and Heinz. But because of 
their commitment to using 
organically grown fruits and 
vegetables, they are making 
a name for their Middlebury 
company, Earth's Best Inc. 

Last year EartlTs Best had 
about $1 million in gross 
sales and for this year expects 
sales of $5 million. Either fig¬ 
urę is smali change in the bil- 
lion-dollar baby food 
industry, but for 
EartlTs Best in- 
creas- 



sales mark progress along a 
journey that began with the 
conviction that there was a 
market for improved baby 
food. 

The Kosses, 38, grew up in 
Ellenville, N.Y., and moved 


to Vermont in 1977. Arnie 
worked in the natural food 
business that was then put- 
ting down roots. Ron and his 
wife, Carley, were the first 
managers of the Ronald 
McDonald House in Burling¬ 
ton. 

"We always wanted to take 
our values and bring them 
into the world as a realistic 
part of the solution," Arnie 
says. "We were looking for 
the right vehicle." 

In 1984, the brothers re- 
solved to make organie baby 
food. 

They spent the next few 
years being turned down by 
banks and private investors. 
The Kosses were perceived as 
sincere idealists rather than 
experienced businessmen, a 
fact that eamed them re- 
spect, not back- 
ers. 

As they at- 
tempted to raise 
money, they pol- 
ished their busi¬ 
ness plans and 
gathered expertise 
in the baby food in¬ 
dustry. To develop 
their product the 
Kosses went to the Univer- 
sity of Vermont with a sim- 
ple reąuest: "How can we 
make better baby food?" 
UVM's Dr. Lavon Bartel was 
hired as consulting nutri- 
tionist. Finally they began to 
find investors. 

In December of 1987 the 
first truck fuli of baby food 



Ron , left, and Arnie Koss with their fine farę for babies. 


rolled out of their new 
1 l,000-square-foot plant. In 
March 1988 they gained sev- 
eral million dollars in in- 
vestment funds, allowing 
them to purchase new eąuip- 
ment and providing Capital 
for advertising and promo- 
tion. 

The plant now employs 
about 60, and the initial linę 
of eight purees and two cer- 
eals has expanded to 22 prod- 
ucts, including fruit juices. 
Among the best-selling pur¬ 
ees are peas and brown rice, 
and apples and plums. 

EartlTs Best bases its rep- 
utation on ąuality and on 
selling only organically 
grown produets. Its drinks 


are madę from whole fruits, 
not concentrates, and its 
foods are processed at high 
temperatures to allow 
shorter cooking time and 
maintain nutrients. The food 
is vacuum sealed without 
preservatives, and sterilized. 
A 4.5-ounce jar of EartlTs 
Best retails for about 60 cents 
in 20 national grocery storę 
chains and in natural foods 
Stores and mail order cata- 
logs. 

The company works with 
morę than 60 farmers around 
the country, relying on stan- 
dards set up by organie cer- 
tifiers in those States. A field 
representative from EartlTs 
Best visits the farms, and the 
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Turning Trasli 
Into Home Heat 


produce is tested for 125 ag- 
ricultural Chemicals, into the 
parts per billion. Earth's Best 
won't buy from growers un- 
less they have been in or¬ 
ganie production for a 
minimum of three years. 

Although consumers' con- 
cerns about pesticides in food 
have inereased over the past 
few years, going organie is 
neither simple nor easy. 
Early this year Earth's Best 
had a run-in with New York 
State officials because of 
traces of a fungicide in some 
of the company's sweet po- 
tatoes. Earth's Best was fined 
$1,600 and ordered to change 
its label, something it had 
done six months before for 
marketing reasons. Instead of 
stating that the food is free of 
Chemicals, the label States 
that it is organically grown. 

Earth's Best officials say 
the change reflects the diffi- 
culty of guaranteeing a 100 
percent chemical-free prod- 
uct when agriculture and the 
food industry have been de¬ 
pendent on Chemicals for so 
long. 

Carrots are the only Ver- 
mont produce Earth's Best 
uses at this point, but com¬ 
pany officials hope to use 
morę Vermont vegetables. 
"Right now Vermont's or¬ 
ganie farmers are fresh mar¬ 
ket oriented," says Arnie. 
"We are hoping to find in- 
dustrious growers who will 
consider different varieties 
and mechanical harvesting." 
They believe Vermont's best 
possibilities are sąuash and 
root crops such as carrots and 
beets. 

Organically grown food re- 
mains what the Koss broth- 
ers believe in. "Organie food 
is just common sense," Ron 
says. "How long can we spray 
the earth with Chemicals 
without having it end up in 
our backyards?" 

— Amanda Sessel Legare 


Earth's Best Inc., P.O. Box 887, 
Middlebury, VT 05753 


Greert Mountain 
Pellet Makes 
Recycling Pay 

I ast year Green Moun¬ 
tain Pellet Company 
did its part to reduce 
l Vermont's solid 
—J waste problems: The 
four-year-old Chester firm 
intercepted 5,000 tons of 
cardboard headed for landfills 
and turned it into heating 
pellets for residential and in- 
dustrial use. 

The heart of the company's 
business is cardboard that is 
wax-coated or too dirty to be 
recycled. Green Mountain 
shreds it and compresses the 
results into burnable pellets 
about a ąuarter of an inch in 
diameter and up to an inch 
long. 

"If it can be used again," 
says company co-founder Ar¬ 
thur "Bud" Bailey, "it should 
be. But we can use that which 
could only go to the landfill 
or the incinerator." 

Bailey, 60, and partners Pa- 
tricia Irish and William Mar- 
cus bought the Green 
Mountain plant four years 
ago. With the aid of a 
$100,000 State loan through 
the town of Chester they in- 
vested $1 million to retool 
the plant to accommodate in¬ 
ereased production. The 
company now has 15 cm- 
ployees. Its office is in Bur¬ 
lington, and the partners 
commute to Chester every 
few weeks. Irish, 49, is pres- 
ident. 

By advertising in flyers 
stuck in mailboxes and on 
grocery storę bulletin boards, 
the company has built up 
substantial sources of card¬ 


board, primarily retail food 
chains, municipalities and 
trash haulers. 

Green Mountain pays 
nothing for raw materiał. Its 
customers are glad to get rid 
of it. Bailey cites a supplier 
who had been spending morę 
than $70,000 a year to dis- 
pose of cardboard and now 
saves $50,000 annually by 
sending it to Green Moun¬ 
tain. 

Green Mountain sells its 
pellets to about 25 dealers 
who retail them to home- 
owners and commercial cus¬ 
tomers. The company heats 
its own 9,000-square-foot 
building with pellets swept 
off the floor each day. 

Pellets for the home mar¬ 


ket come packaged in 50- 
pound bags. An average 
home outfitted with a pellet 
stove or furnace uses about 
three tons of pellets per year 
at about $140 per ton. Pellets 
are stored in a hopper and fed 
automatically into the fur¬ 
nace by an auger. A fan pro- 
vides air that mixes with the 
fuel, which bums at high 
temperatures. Burned gases 
are vented to the outdoors. 

Although Green Mountain 
hasn't needed to use its sec- 
ond pellet-making machinę, 
Bailey is optimistic. "Our 
business is right on target," 
he says. He was referring to 
its growth ratę, but he might 
just as well have been speak- 
ing about the way the com¬ 
pany^ objectives fit into 
Vermont's goals for reducing 
solid waste. 

— Susan Potter Thiel 


Green Mountain Pellet Com¬ 
pany, P.O. Box 4327, Burlington, 
VT 05406 



Patricia Irish and Bud Bailey, pellet professionals. 
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Wrston Works n iders 

From Penny Candy to Fine Hostelries 

By Mark Pendergrast 
Watercolor by Kathleen Kolb-Fisher 


T ourists who want the informality, friendliness and 
beauty of smalFtown Vermont along with hiking, 
gourmet cooking, exquisite inns, Hne arts, crafts, 
and professional theater can find them all in Weston. 
Often on a summer weekend the town is fuli of visitors comb- 
ing the famed Vermont Country Storę, congregating on the 
yillage green, or jamming the Weston Playhouse. 

Nonetheless, Weston has managed to retain its integrity 
and roots. When you go into the Vermont Craftsman storę 
at the Old Mili Yard, for instance, you'11 find Glenn and 
Jeanne Foster presiding over beautiful wooden cradles, stools, 
straw dolls and unusual sayings in calligraphy. Glenn, the 
retired postmaster, makes most of the pine furniture; Jeanne, 
a retired teacher, hooks rugs and does stenciling. The two are 
proud to have grown up here — "and our children and grand- 
children live in Weston, too," they add. 

At the height of summer, Weston residents and visitors 
alike find the town a relaxing base from which to explore 
Southern Vermont. Weston is within easy rangę of Man¬ 
chester, Rutland, Bennington, or Brattleboro, and is even 
closer to the Long Trail and some of the best hiking and 
swimming in Vermont. 

Nevertheless, once you settle into one of the five fine inns 
in town and sample some of the local shops, or pienie by the 
West River beside the old mili in the center of town, you 
may find you have little reason to roam. 

Two Weston inns offer dinner as well as a fuli, hearty break- 
fast. The Inn at Weston is the place for that special dinner, 
regardless of where you are staying. You can feast by candle- 
light on chef Jay McCoy's confit of duck, poached salmon or 
lamb noisettes. 

Innkeepers Jeanne and Bob Wilder bought the inn in 1985 
after Bob left a career as a Computer consultant. The inn has 
20 rooms, ranging from some cozy dens with shared baths to 
newly renovated rooms in a house across the Street, all with 
private baths. "Our idea was to create an English inn atmos- 
phere," Jeanne Wilder says. "We strike a balance — we're no 
stately mansion, but we do have fine antiąues." 

The other fuli service inn, the Colonial House, is a mile 
and a half south of town and offers a marked contrast to the 
Inn at Weston. The 15 rooms here are functional, smali, and 
noticeably lacking in antiąues. But who cares? Betty and John 
Nunnikhoven immediately make their guests feel at home 
in an unpretentious, informal atmosphere. They welcome 


families with children; there's a gamę room with pingpong, 
other games, and books. The big, warm common room fea- 
tures overstuffed chairs and sofas, a plant-filled solarium, 
barnboard walls, and dried herbs hung from the rafters. A 
wali of thank-you letters from visitors testifies to the warm 
memories people take away with them. 

A large part of those memories surely stem from the food, 
prepared by Betty. Although the dinner menu does not offer 
the number of choices the Inn at Weston does, they are none¬ 
theless sumptuous affairs for a fixed price of $16.95. A recent 
menu offered leg of lamb, chicken sesame, or seafood New- 
burgh, each served with salad, homemade bread, applesauce, 
fresh vegetables and rice pilaf. Breakfasts are also hearty 
meals, featuring hot cereal, omelettes, pancakes, and fresh- 
baked breads. 

There are three other Weston inns run as bed-and-break- 
fasts. Each offers its own special atmosphere in comfortable 
surroundings. Less than a mile north of town, the Darling 
Family Inn, invitingly lit at night with an electric candle in 
each window, offers elegant furnishings and those little 
touches that make guests feel special. Family heirlooms grace 
the big 1830 house, and though the inn is really named after 
proprietors Chapin and Joan Darling, the appellation would 
be ąuite appropriate anyway. 

The Darlings bought the inn in 1980, and Chapin, a some- 
time-carpenter sińce being liberated from insurance sales, has 
done a remarkable job refurbishing the place. In each room, 
guests will find a canopy bed, old porcelain dolls, a silver 
candleholder with snuffer, and a complimentary homemade 
balsam sachet. All rooms have private baths. Children are 
discouraged in the main building but are welcome in the 
housekeeping cottages up the hill. There is a swimming pool 
at the front of the main house. 

Breakfasts are candle-lit affairs featuring blueberry pan¬ 
cakes, oatmeal, scrapple, ham or sausage, omelettes, home 
fries and cranberry bread. 

If you want to be right in the middle of the yillage, try the 
1830 Inn on the Green, owned by Sandy and Dave Granger. 
Dave, a former bond broker, tried to convince Sandy for years 
to chuck it all and buy an inn. He succeeded in 1987, but 
you'd never know the Grangers were relatively new to inn- 


Weston's bandstand, right, graces the village green, one of 
Vermont's prettiest. 
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keeping. The building itself, a 
former blacksmith shop, was 
moved to its present location 
in the 1930s, and its gorgeous 
curving staircase came from 
the Hetty Green mansion near 
Bellows Falls. 

Despite all of this move- 
ment and renovation, the 
house looks as if it has always 
been there. The Grangers offer 
four rooms, two with private 
baths; guests find a bottle of 
champagne waiting by their 
beds. 

Hearty breakfasts featuring 
homemade jams and herbs 
from the garden are served 
around a beautiful oval Eng- 
lish breakfast table. The inn 
also offers an afternoon tea and 
bedtime snacks. No children 
under 14 are permitted. Kari, 
the Grangers' dignified golden 
retriever, is the only pet allowed. 

Last, but certainly not least, is the Wilder Homestead Inn 
just west of town, withm easy walking distance of the town 
green. Roy Varner and his wife, Peggy, bought the gutted 
building in 1985 and have put in a great deal of sweat eąuity 
sińce then, completely renovating the building to create a 
comfortable inn featuring seven rooms, all with private baths. 

The Wilder Homestead has a comfortable, homey feeling, 
perhaps because of two gigantic Cheshire cat look-alikes 
named Pokey and Reds who perch on the back of couches, 
perhaps because guests are welcome to chat with the Varners 
while they prepare a breakfast of blueberry hotcakes, eggs, 
and sausage, or lumberjack mush (a cereal from the Vermont 
Country Storę). The only thing guests are not welcome to do 
is smoke, except in one room. 

• 

There's a wonderful array of attractions in Weston. The 
centerpiece of the town is the justly famed Vermont Country 
Storę, begun by Vrest Orton in 1946. Though you can buy 
most of its offermgs through the mail via the "Voice of the 
Mountains" catalog, it's much morę fun to browse, looking 
for items you just can't find any other place. There's real 
penny candy here, teaberry gum, witch hazel, pastry wheels, 
red flannel pajamas, pure beeswax, big white coffee mugs and 
red suspenders. 

There isn't room here to do justice to all the craft Stores: 
Weston Toy Works, Feather Your Nest ("unusual and umque 
hand-crafted items"), Weston Bowl Mili & annex, Weston 
Village Storę, Weston House Quilt Collection, Vermont 
Craftsman (run by the Glenn Foster family and open from 
Memoriał Day weekend until the last leaf falls), and Moun- 
tain Stitchery, to name a few. 

You can watch the waters of the West River running over 
the dam at the Old Mili Museum in the middle of town, 
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explore the museum and see 
Dave Claggett creating tin 
crafts in his shop there. Clag¬ 
gett specializes in authentic, 
intricate replicas from Amer¬ 
ica^ candle buming days. 

Nearby is the Farrar-Mansur 
House Museum, open after- 
noons. The house (1797) has 
old beams with the bark still 
on them, painted frescoes of 
old-time life, plus early Amer¬ 
ican fumiture, firearms, and 
utensils — all once used by 
Weston residents. 

Two fine painters have 
shops and galleries in town. 
Todd Pottery, housed in a big 
red barn, is a misnomer sińce 
Bob Todd has pretty much 
abandoned pottery for paint- 
mg. You'11 see his landscapes 
along with a host of other 
paintings and crafts (including 
some very unusual pottery pieces). 

Herb Schmidt, whose gallery is right in the middle of town, 
paints luminous landscapes — waterfalls, cows, hay bales — 
that capture the light and feeling of many Weston scenes. 
Ask to see his "Salute to Weston" notebook. 

The social event of a summer evening in Weston is theater 
— but buy your tickets in advance or you may be out of luck. 
The Weston Playhouse, Vermont's oldest professional sum¬ 
mer theater, has been entertaining audiences for morę than 
50 years. In addition to evening performances, the playhouse 
offers matinees on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Before the play, eat a gourmet meal "Downstairs at the 
Playhouse," where Vermont Quality Foods offers candle-lit 
entrees such as stuffed tenderloin, seafood kabob or lemon 
pepper swordfish. After the play, go back downstairs for a 
lively cabaret performed by the actors, and sample morę food 
and drink; luncheons are also served. 

There is a ąuieter, morę meditative side to Weston. You 
may find yourself enjoying the simplicity and beauty of the 
Church on the Hill (1838) or the Old Parish Church (1803). 
The Weston Priory, a smali Catholic monastery, is set on 300 
acres of woods and farmland high on a hill three miles north 
of town off Route 155. Here 15 Benedictine monks welcome 
yisitors to attend prayer services held four or five times a 
day. (Please cali before you go.) The brothers live a simple 
life and believe in hard physical labor and a reverence for life. 
They sing original songs as a form of worship and sell tapes 
of the songs as well as other crafts and books in their shop. 

For those who are searching for a thought-provoking, joyful 
service, the Weston Priory is a fitting and valuable capstone 
to a stay in Weston. & 


Mark Pendergrast, a Vermont free-lance wńter, is a regular contrib- 
utor to “Inns and Outings." 


If You Go... 

Colonial House Inn and Motel, Weston, VT 
05161. (802) 824-6286. Rates, including breakfast 
only: $25-$40 per person. Dinner is $16.95. 

Darling Family Inn, Route 100, Weston, VT 
05161. (802) 824-3223. Rates, including breakfast 
only: $75-$95 double occupancy. 

1830 Inn on the Green, P.O. Box 104, Weston, VT 
05161. (802) 824-6789. Rates, including breakfast 
only: $55-$75 double occupancy. 

Inn at Weston, Route 100, Weston, VT 05161. 
(802) 824-5804. Modified American Plan (breakfast 
& dinner): $50-$67 per person. 

Wilder Homestead Inn, RR 1, Box 106-D, Weston, 
VT 05161. (802) 824-8172. Rates, including break¬ 
fast only: mid-week, $55-$75; weekends, $60-$80 
double occupancy. 











ANNOUNCING 

New England's favorite calendars are back for 1991, 
and morę beautiful than ever! 



1991 VERMONT LIFE WALL CALENDAR • Our best photog- 
raphers take you on a tour through Vermont's seasons. This beautiful 
calendar of Vermont places and people has lots of room for notes and 
appointments. It is wire-bound to lie fiat against the wali and comes 
packed in its own colorful mailing box, perfect for gift-giving. 

8 x 10Vi inches, $6.95, #WC1010 

1991 VERMONT LIFE ENGAGEMENT BOOK • Plan each week 
thoughtfully as you record notes and appointments in these handy 
week-at-a-glance pages, with 55 colorful images of Vermont's beauty 
to inspire you. Wire-bound to lie fiat, it comes in its own colorful 
mailing box, handy for gift-giving. 

5 3 / 4 x 8vi inches, $7.95, #EB1011 


r Phone (802) 828-3241 

weekdays 8:00 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
with VISA or MasterCard orders, 
or use the order form 
hetween pages 56 & 57. 
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Teamstersliip 


At the New England Ox Puli, 
That's What Counts the Most 


Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


he partnership of man and ox that cleared the for- 
ests of Vermont and the rest of New England lives 
on. 

Each year for the past 18 years, the New England 
Ox Puli has brought together as many as 100 pairs of 2,000- 
pound oxen with names like Bert and Ernie, Jesse and James, 
and Ben and Jerry to demonstrate the power and skill that 
hauled timber and stone, plowed fields, and moved people. 
For the past four years the event, sponsored by the New En¬ 
gland Association of Ox Teamsters Inc., has been held on the 
grounds of the Tunbndge World's Fair m the hills of Orange 
County, and it's difficult to imagine a better place for it. 

There are several categories of watching to be done here. 
Officially, there are three contests: six-foot pulling, distance 
pulling, and showmanship. But there's a lot morę going on. 
Sit in the grandstand or the new pulling pavilion and watch, 
but stroił, too. Visit the barns, where the stalls are labeled 
with animals' and owners' names and where they're from. 
"There's always plenty of people around, and ox people love 
to talk about their cattle/' says Joan Hunt of Milton, secretary 
of the teamsters' association. 

Last year there was an auction of ox eąuipment, and an- 
other is likely this year. A raffle is scheduled, too. The prizes: 
two calves, complete with yoke, whip, halters and 100 pounds 
of grain. And then, of course, there's just plam rubber-necking 
at the animals and the people — men and women teamsters 
from all over New England and New York State — and the 
whole scene: the modern incarnation of antiąue skills at work 
all around you, the cooperation between man and beast, the 
paraphernalia, the earthy world of pulling. 

The pulling events start both days at 9 a.m. On Saturday 
they may continue into the evening hours; Sunday they usu- 
ally end at about 6 p.m. In six-foot pulling, teams have five 


minutes and three attempts to puli a stone boat weighted 
with concrete six feet. If your team doesn't go the distance, 
you're out of the competition. In distance pulling, which is 
closer to the agricultural roots of pulling, teams have three 
minutes to move a stone boat 150 feet and, if they have the 
strength left, to turn around and puli it back the other way. 
The longest puli wins. In both classes, the amount of weight 
on the stone boats increases as the competition progresses. 

The showmanship competition is limited to teamsters un- 
der 18 and starts at 9 a.m. Sunday. Showmanship is basically 
a matter of whose ox looks the best and behaves the best 
before the judges. In its own way, it's just as interesting as 
pulling, and it also underscores the fact that pulling itself is 
morę than brawn. Before the pulling events oxen are weighed 
and examined to make surę they are in good health. New 
rules adopted last year limit striking of animals and control 
the kind of implements that can be used. Teamsters are al- 
lowed to touch the oxen only to get them to start pulling, to 
turn them, and when hooking them up to the stone boat. 

"The public doesn't want to see an animal hit; they don't 
want to see an animal hurt, and the majority of teamsters 
don't want to see it either," says Herb Troumbley of Fort 
Edward, New York, a former president of the teamsters' as¬ 
sociation. 

Troumbley believes that much of the art of ox pulling lies 
in the finesse of a relatively puny man controlling the 
strength of two huge animals, in getting them to do his bid- 
ding without a show of force. 

"Teamstership I cali it," he says. 


The New England Ox Puli Tunbridge Fairgrounds, July 21 
and 22, 9 a.m. Admission, $3.50 for one day or $5.50 for 
both. Ooemight camping, $8. Info: (802) 889-3489. 
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Above, a teamster attempts to inspire 
his oxeti to greatness. The goad he 
waves is maitily for effect; he is not 
permitted to strike the animals with 
it. Right, winners in the showman- 
ship competition. Below, a teamster's 
truck makes elear its owner's dedica- 
tion to ox pullittg. 
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NEW TRAVEL MAP OF VERMONT 

Shows Scenie Tours Featured in TRAYEL YERMONT 


VERMONT 

The Green Mountain State 


Our new Map & Guide is the perfect companion to our best- 
selling book Travel Yermont. Together they provide a complete 
guide to some of Vermont's most beautiful and little-known 
tours. 

VERMONT LlFE's Travel Vermont Map & Guide is a full-size, 
completely updated road map with Andrew Nemethy's 16 
scenie tours highlighted. The back of the map features tour 
summaries, city map insets and helpful listings of What to See, 
Where to Stay, Where to Eat, and What to Do. An invaluable 
guide for Vermonters and visitors alike. 

33% x 24Vu inches, fuli color. #MAP036 $2.95 


Travel Yermont, The Best of the Green Mountain State, pro- 
vides all the information you'11 need to plan a fulfilling and 
relaxing visit to Vermont. Profusely illustrated with morę than 
100 color photos, Travel Vermont provides detailed information 
about the 16 regional tours highlighted on our Map & Guide 
described at left, with many morę tips from a well-travelled 
Vermonter on things to do and see. Includes special sections 
on hiking, bicycle touring and water sports. 

8 l h x 11 inches, paper, 236 pp., illus. #TRV03l $14.95 
Both book and map, #TKT037 $16.90 (SAYE $1.00) 


jphone (802) 828*3241 nm 

weekdays 8:00 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 

VISA or MasterCard orders, or use the order form between pages 56 & 57. 
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Bes( Bet 


Theres a special time in late June when the aroma of fresh 
strawberry shoncake signals the start ot the strawberry festival 
season. Here are sonie of the many get-togethers this summer 
at which strawberries will reign supreme: 

• June 23: Forest Dale. 5:30-7 p.m. Grace Episc. Church. Info: 
247-6418, 3194. 

• June 2^: Isle La Motte. St. Anne s Shrine. Info: 928-3362, 3385 

• June 27: Plymouth. 5-8 p.m. Camp Plymouth State Park, Tyson. 
Info: 672-3666. 

• June 28: East Montpelier. 5:30 p.m. Old Brick Church. Info: 
223-5715. 

• June 28: Quechee. 6-8 p.m. Community Church. Info: 295- 
3619, 7941. 

• June 29 Waterbury. 5-7 p.m. Cong. Church. Info: 244-6606. 

• June 30 Adamant. 3-6 p.m. Meth. Church. Info: 223-5738. 

• June 30 Dummerston. 5-7 p.m. Grange Hall. Info: 387-4621 

• July 7: Pomfret. 5, 6, 7, 8 p.m. Town Hall. Info: 457-2892. 

• July 14 Fair Haven. 5-7 p.m. Cong. Church. Info: 265-8605. 



Compiled by 

Alberta M. Mattson and 

Carolan Pratt Batchelder 

Notę: Ali dates are incluswe. Be- 
cause the listings were compiled last 
spring, there may be changes in 
times or dates. For additional iti- 
fonnation, write. Summer Erents 
1990, Vermont Trauel Diuision, 134 
State St., Montpelier, VT 05602 (tel. 
802-828-3236); or visit local Infor¬ 
mation booths when traueling in the 
State. To submit erents contact the 
Trauel Diuision. 


S pedał 

Events 

JUNE 

May 31 -June 3: 34th Vt. Dairy 

Fest. Enosburg Falls. Info: 933- 
2513. 

1-3: Lakę Champlain Balloon 
Fest. Essex Jct. Info: 899-2993- 
2: Vt. 4-H State Day. Barre Aud 

Info: 656-2991. 

8-10: Milton Country Fair. Info: 
893-4084. 

9-10: Mt. Equinox Vintage Cars 
Hill Climb. Manchester Info: 
442-3101 Vt. Bird Confer- 
ence. 9 a.m. Green Mt. College, 
Poultney. Info: 457-2779. Motor- 
cycle Swap Meet. 9 a.m. Essex 
Jct. Fairgrounds. Info: 893-1191 
10: Mt. Mansfield Cuisine Clas- 
sic. 6 p.m., Sto we. Info: 773- 
2747. 

15-17: Quechee Balloon Fest. 

Info: 295-7900. 

16-17: Champlain Valley An- 
tique & Classic Car Show. 8 

a.m.-6 p.m., Essexjct. 

21-22: Weathersfield Ctr. An- 
tique Show. Info: 263-5700. 

22 24 Vt. Food Fest. Burlington 
Info: 864-6674. 

23 24: Brownington Antique 
Gas & Steam Engine Show. 

10 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 754-2022. 

24 Taste of Sugarbush. Waits 
field. Info: 496-3409 
30 Bluebird Festival. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Norw-ich Univ., Northfield. 
Info: 496-5727. 


30-Julv 1 Americana Unlimited 
Antiques. 11 a.m-5 p.m., Essex 
Jct. Info: 862-3266. 


JULY 

1 Lakę Willoughby B-B-Q & 
Quilt Show. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Westmore. Info: 754-2346. 

4. 4th ofjuly celebrations, 
statewide. See local listings 
6-7: Manchester Ctr. Auction. 6- 
10 p.m., Mem. Park. Info: 362- 
3604. 

7: Middlebury Peasant Market. 

9 a.m.-4 p.m., village green. 

Info: 388-4104. Mount Snów 


Air Show. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., W 
Dover Info: 464-2196. Brandon 
Auction. 10 a.m. Info: 247- 
6401. 

8-14 Middlebury Festival-on- 
the-Green. Outdoor musie, 
theater. Info: 388-4961 
11 Roberts Brothers Circus. 5 

& 8 p.m., Bennington Col. Info: 
447-3311. 

12: St. James Church Fair. 10 

a.m.-3 p.m., Woodstock. Info: 
457-1727. 

13-15: Vt. Quilt Fest. Norwich 
Univ., Northfield. Info: 468-7092. 
Royalton Old Home Days. 

Info: 763-8830. 


14 Wilmington Auct. 10 a.m 3 

p.m., Haynes Hall. Info: 464- 

8611. Woodstock Antiques 

Mkt. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., U.H.S. Info: 
234-9475. 

15 Kirkin O’ the Tartan High- 
land Fest. 11 a.m.-3 p.m., W. 
Barnet. Info: 985-3464. 

1~ Roberts Brothers Circus. 

Tunbridge Fairgrounds. Info: 
889-3489. 

21 St. Michaels Parish Bazaar. 

10 a.m.-l p.m., Greensboro 
Bend. Info: 533-2377. Grafton 

Church Fair. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
ballfield. Info: 843-2464 Iras- 
burg Church Fair. 11 a.m. 

Info: 754-6429. Woodstock An- 
tique Show. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Union H.S. Info: 457-3437 Pitts- 
ford Hayseed Fair & Auct. 10 
a.m.-7 p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 
483-9455. 

25 Manchester Ctr. Fair. 11 

a.m.-3 p.m., Episc. Church. Info: 
362-1987. 

26-28: Newbury Cracker Barrel 
Bazaar. Fiddlers contest, crafts, 
supper. Info: 866-5580. 

26- 29: 32nd Swanton Fest. 
Noon-midnight. Info: 868-7200. 
Brattleboro Village Days. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 254-4565 

27- 28: Windsor Antique Show. 
Ascutney Mt. Resort, Browns- 
ville. Info: 674-6752. 

28 Thetford Hill Fair. 2 p.m. 
Info: 785-4178. St. James 
Church Bazaar. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Arlington. Info: 375-6781. 

28- 29: Westminster Antique Gas 
& Steam Engine Show. 9 a.m. 
5 p.m. Info: 722-4205. 

29 Old Round Church Pil- 
grimage. 11:30 a.m., Richmond. 
Info: 434-3219. 


AUGUST 


2- 5; Lincoln Hill Country Holi- 
day. Info: 453-2131 

3- 5: Vt. Antiques Dealers’ Show. 

Stratton Mt. Info: 365-7574, 247- 
3026. 

4: Belmont Community Guild 
Bazaar. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., Mt. 

Holly Sch. Info: 259-2051. No. 
Springfield Antique Car 
Show. 9 a.m.-4 p.m , airport 
Info: 886-8296. 40th Grace 
Cottage Hosp. Fair Day. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m, Townshend. Info: 
365 7773 Waterville Old 
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Home Day. 10 a.m-3 p.m. Info: 
644-8851 Dorset Church Fair. 
1-4 p.m. Info: 876-5773. 

4-5: Champlain Valley Gem & 
Minerał Show. So. Burlington 
H.S. Info: 863-5980. 

5: 84th Pilgrimage to Rock- 
ingham Meeting House. 3 
p.m. Info: 463-3941. Antiąuar- 
ian Book Fair. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Woodstock U.H.S. Info: 899- 
4447. 

9 12 Wilmington Old Home 
Week. H.S. & Memoriał Hall. 
Info: 464-8092. 

10 12: 33rd Stowe Antiąue & 
Classic Car Rally. Topnotch 
Field. Info: 253-7321. 

11 Castleton Colonial Day. 

Home tours. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 
468-5756 Dummerston Ctr. 
Church Fair. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Info: 387-4621. Rutland Sum- 
mer Fest. Noon-10 p.m., Im- 
mac. Heart of Mary Church. 

Info: 775-0846. 

13-14: Vt. State 4-H Dairy Show. 

9:30 a.m., UVM farms, Burling¬ 
ton. Info: 656-2991. 

15 UVM Morgan Horse Farm 
Open House. 10:30 a.m.-3 
p.m., Weybridge. Info: 388-2011. 

16 Tyson Church Bazaar. 9 30 

a.m.-3 p.m., Plymouth. Info: 288- 
7247. 

17-19: Bennington Battle Day 
Celeb. Info: 447-3311 
18: Woodbury Fire Dept. Auc- 
tion. Info: 456-7070 Latham 
Library Antiąue Show. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Thetford Elem. Sch. 
Info: 785-4361. 

24-26: Equinox Antiąue Show. 

Manchester. Info: 247-3026. 

25 Quechee Scottish Fest. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m., Polo Field. Info: 
295-5351 Vt. Chili Fest. Mt. 
Snów, W. Dover. Info: 464-3333- 
31-Sept. 2: Stratton Mt. Intemtl. 
Fest. Info: 297-2200. 



(See also Through the 
Season) 


JUNE 

2: Peter and the Wolf. Vt Ballet 
Theatre. 11 a.m., Chandler Mu¬ 
sie Hall, Randolph. Info: 728- 
5279. 


3: Sagę City Symphony. 8 p.m 

Bennington College. Info: 823- 
7330 Woodstock Fest. & Craft 
Fair. U.H.S. Info: 457-3981. 

4-10 DiscoverJazz Fest. Bur 
lington. Info: 863-7992. 

9: Rattling Brook Bluegrass 
Fest. Noon-dusk, Belvidere 
Comm. Field. Info: 644-2233, 
8318 . 

16: Champlain Echoes Women 
Barbershoppers. 8 p.m , Bur 

lington H.S. Info: 878-4620. 

16-30: E. Burkę Art Show. Info: 

626-5711. 

24: Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Writers Conference. St. Mi 

chaels, Winooski. Info: 496- 
3271. 

30: Ludlow Craft Fair. 10 a.m. 5 
p.m., Fletcher Farm. Info: 228- 
8770. 

30-July 1 Woodstock Fest. & 

Craft Fair. 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sat. 
concert 7 p.m., H.S. Info: 457- 
3981. 


JULY 


1: Tchaikovsky String Ensem¬ 
ble. 7 p.m., Trapp Family 
Meadow, Stowe. Info: 253-7321. 

1 30 Bennington Area Arts 
Fest. Info: 447-3311 Vt. Crafts 
Festival. Hawkins House, Ben 
nington. Info: 447-0488. 

3: Burlington B-B-Q & Concert. 
4-8 p.m. Perkins Pier. Info: 864- 
6674. 

4-7: Oliver. 8 p.m., Chandler Mu 
sic Hall, Randolph. Info: 728- 
5279- 

6-8: Bennington Craft Fair. Mt. 

Anthony U.H.S. Info: 447-3311- 

7: Maritime Museum Craft 
Show. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Ferris- 
burg. Info: 475-2317. Burklyn 
Summer Craft Fair. Lyndon- 
ville. Info: 467-3158. 

8: Vt. Symphony Orchestra. 7 
p.m., Trapp Family Meadow, 
Stowe. Info: 253-7321. 

13- 15: Stratton Mt. Jazz Fest. 

Info: 297-2200. 

14: Montpelier Art Fest. 11 a.m 

Info: 229-9408. 

14- 15: Quechee Art Show. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m., Timber Yillage. Info: 
295-1550. 

14-28: Celebration of Peoples 
and Crafts. Vt. Craft Center, 
Windsor. Info: 674-6729- 
20-22: Vt. Hand Crafters Fair. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m., Topnotch, Stowe. 
Info: 388-0123- 

27 29: Killington Craft Show. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m., Pico Ski Resort. 

Info: 422-3783- 


28 Thetford Academy Craft 
Fair. 9:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Info: 
(603) 353-4901. 

28-Aug. 12: Art on the Moun- 
tain. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Mt. Snów 
Info: 464-8092. 


AUGUST 


1: Iroąuois Art & Culture. 10 

a.m.-2 p.m., So. Vt. Art Ctr., Man¬ 
chester. Info: 362-1405- 

3-5: Champlain Valley Festival. 

Ferrisburg. Folk musie of all 
kinds. Info: 849-6968. 

4: Vt. Old Time Fiddlers Con- 
test. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Bellows 
Falls. Info: 463-4280 Orleans 
County Arts & Crafts Fair. 10 

a.m.-4 p.m., Barton. Info: 334- 
7325- 

9: Yankee Małe Chorus Show. 

lst Baptist Church, So. London- 
derrv. Info: 824-8178. 

9 12 Arts & Craft Fair & Show. 

No. Hero. Info: 372-5049. 

11-Sept. 4: The Art Cache Show. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m, E. Burkę. Info: 
626-5711. 

11-12: Arlington Arts & Crafts 
Fair. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Rec. Park. 
Info: 375-2800. 29th Art in the 
Park. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Rutland. 
Info: 775-0356. 

12: Lakę George Opera Fest. 8 

p.m., So. Vt. Art Ctr., Manches¬ 
ter. Info 362-1405- 

15 Artists * 1 Studio Tour. 11 a.m 

4 p.m., So. Vt. Art Ctr., Manches¬ 
ter. Info: 362-1405- 
17: The Drifters. 7 p.m., Trapp 
Family Meadows, Stowe. Info: 
253-7321. 

17-18, 22 23: Menahem Pressler 
Master Class Concert. Ada- 
mant Musie School, Adamant. 
Info: 229-9297. 

18: Vt. Woodcarvers Exhibit. 9 

a.m.-4:30 p.m., Peoples Academy 
gym, Morrisville. Info: 644-5039- 
25-26: Woodstock Art Show. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m., library. Info: 457- 
3555. 

25-27: N. American Northum- 
brian Pipers Convention. N 

Hero Tow r n Hall. Folk musie, 
dance. Info: (514) 647-8772. 


ułdoors 

f^Sporls 


JUNE 

1 Killington Fun Slalom. Info: 
422-3333- 


8-10 Special Olympics. UVM, 
Burlington. Info: 863-5222. 

9: Medical Ctr. Hosp. Road 
Race. 10 a.m., Burlington. 5, 10 
k. Info: 656-5353- Free Fishing 
Day. Statewide. Info: 244-7331 

16: Audubon Naturę Ctr. Sum¬ 
mer Solstice. 6:30-9 p.m., Hun¬ 
tington. Info: 434-3068. 

23 Catamount Triathlon. 9 a.m., 
Bennington. Info: 442-1054. 

24 Hawk Triathlon. 10 a.m., 
Plymouth. Info: 672-3811. 

30-July 1 N.E. Mtn. Bike Cham- 
pionships. Mt. Snów, W. 

Dover. Info: 464-3333- 


JULY 

1: Bay Day Triathlon. Run, 
canoe, bike. St. Albans Park. 

Info: 524-4844. 

4: Woodstock Road Race. 9 a.m., 
yillage green. 7.2 miles. Info: 
457-1502. 

10: Evening of Dressage. 5:30 
p.m., Green Mt. Horse Assoc., 

So. Woodstock. Info: 457-2779- 
11-15: Killington Mt. Horse 
Show. 8 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 496- 
7469, 422-3333- 

14 Antiąue & Classic Boat 
Show. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Marble 
Island, Colchester. Info: 879- 
0457. 

14-15: Vt. Morgan Horse Assoc. 
Heritage Day. 10 a.m.-dusk, 
Tunbridge Fairgrounds. Info: 
626-5251- 

15 Bud Light Triathlon. Bur¬ 
lington. Info: (619) 221-5555- 
37th AKC Dog Show & 

Trials. Topnotch Field, Stowe. 
Info: 253-7321. 

17-22: Killington Classic Horse 
Show. 8 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 496- 
7469- 

19-22: Newport Aąuafest. Gard 
ner Park. Info: 334-7782. 

24-29: Valley Classic Horse 
Show. 8 a.m.-4 p.m., Kenyons 
Farms, Waitsheld. Info: 496- 
7469. 

31-Aug. 5: Sugarbush Horse 

Show. 8 a.m.-4 p.m., Kenyons 
Farms, Waitsheld. Info: 496- 
7469. 


AUGUST 


11 Craftsbury Common 5-k 
Classic. 10 a.m. Info: 586-7767. 
15-19: Eąuestrian Fest. 8 a.m.-4 
p.m., Trapp Family Lodge, 
Stowe. Info: 496-7469- 
19; Sunfish Regatta. 10 a ni., 
Hawk Marina, Plymouth. Info. 
672-3811. 
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21-26: Green Mt. Eąuestrian Fi¬ 
nale. 8 a.m.-4 p.m., Stowe. Info: 
496-7469. 

25-26: Morgan Horse Show. 9 

a.m.-5 p.m., Green Mtn. Horse 
Assoc, So. Woodstock. Info: 728- 
9688. 

26: Juniper Island Race. Canoes, 
kayaks, rowing craft. 10 a.m., 
Burlington. Info: 864-5437. 
30-Sept 3; Killington Bike Race. 

Info: 422-3333. 


hrougli (ho 

Season 


American Museum of Fly Fish- 
ing. Manchester. Daily, 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Info: 362-3300.' 

• June 1-3: Fly Fishing Fest. Days. 
Atlantic Theater Company. 

Burlington City Hall. Info: 658- 
9300. 

• Julyl2-Aug. 26. 

Basin Harbor Maritime Mu¬ 
seum. Ferrisburg. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Info: 475-2317. 

• May 15-Oct. 15: Ship building 
exhibitions, reenactments. 

• Aug. 24-Sept. 2: Art Exhibit. 
Bennington Museum. Daily 9 

a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 447-3311. 

• July 13-15; Antiąues Show, Mon¬ 

ument Elem. Sch. 

Bennington Oldcastle Theatre 
Co. Tues.-Sat. 8 p.m. Info: 447- 
0564. 

Billings Farm & Museum. 

Woodstock. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 
457-2355. 

Burklyn Ballet Theatre. 8 p.m 

Saturdays, Johnson State Col¬ 
lege. Info: 862-6466. 

• July 1-August 5. 

Burlington Concert Band. Sun 

day concerts, 7-9 p.m. Batterv 
Park. Info: 863-2281. 

• June 17-Aug. 

Chester Art Guild Exhibits. 

Tues.-Sun. 2-5 p.m. Main St. 

Info: 875-3767. 

• June 23-Oct. 14. 

Covered Bridges Theatre Co. 8 

p.m. Montgomery. Info: 326- 
4124. 

• June 22-Aug. 31. 

Craftsbury Chamber Players. 8 

p.m. Thursdays, Hardwick. Also 
Burlington performances. Info: 
586-9644. 

• July 19-August 23- 


What’s Next '( 


The Mettowee Valley: The stretch from Dorset to 
Pawlet has been called Vermont’s most beautiful valley, but its 
also an area coming to grips with pressures that threaten its wav 
of life. 

Vermont’s Best Little Museums: We sample 

some of the States many-splendored and quite splendid local 
museums. 

Politics, Vermont-Style: As expressed by U.S. 

Sen. Robert T. Stafford, now' home from the political wars; Bob 
Kinsey, Craftsbury s veteran voice in the legislature; and Dick 
McCormack, Windsor County’s newest senator. 

Winning Writing: In the winning entry in the 1990 
Ralph Nading Hill Jr. Literary Contest, Kristy Smith Parkę tells 
the story of selling the family dairy herd. 

The Cider Barons: Vermont’s smali cider makers 
press cider as you wait, and as you like it. 

Also in this Autumn’s Vermont Life: Dummerstons annual 
apple pie bonanza, our photographic look at autumn, an insiders 
tale of what its like to run the village storę, new books for fali, 
and a comprehensive listing of the best autumn events. 


Dorset Theatre Festival. Tues.- 
Sun. 8:30 p.m.; Sat. 5 & 9 p.m. 
Info: 867-5777. 

• From latejune through Labor 
Day. 

Fairbanks Museum. St. Johns- 
bury. Info: 748-2372. 

• June 30: Kids’ Summerfest, 1-4 

p.m. 

Helen Day Art Center. Stowe. 
Daily, 12-5 p.m. (Except Sun. 
and Tues. until July 21, then 
closed Tues. only.) Info: 253- 
8358. 

Hildene. Manchester. Daily 9:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 362-1788. 

• June 9-10: Antique & Classic Car 

Show. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

• July 2: Vt. Symphony Pops. 5 

p.m. pienie; 7 p.m. concert. 

• July 7: Antiques Fest. 10 a.m. 

• July 13: Washington County 

Band. 5:30 pienie; 7 p.m. con¬ 
cert. 

• July 15: Polo. 2:30. 

• July 28: Aeolian Organ concert. 

• Aug. 2: Washington County Band. 

• Aug. 3-5: Southern Vt. Craft Fair. 


• Aug. 19: Manchester Horse 
Show. 

Lamoille County Players. Car- 
nival. 8 p.m., Hyde Park Opera 
House. Info: 888-4507. 

• Aug. 9-12 & 16-19 
Marlboro Musie Festival. Cham¬ 
ber concerts. Info: 254-2394. 

• July 14-Aug. 12. 
Memphremagog Traveling 

Stage Troupe. Thurs.-Sat. 8 
p.m. Haskell Opera House, 
Derby Linę. Info: (800) 388- 
4253. 

• July-August. 

Old No. Church Lamplight 
Serv. & Hymn Sings. Last Sun. 
of month, 7:30 p.m., No. Dan- 
ville. Info: 748-9350. 

Poultney Old Time Band Con¬ 
certs. Sunday, 7 p.m. Info: 287- 
5593. 

• July 1-29. 

Rokeby Museum. Ferrisburg 
Noon-3 p.m. Info: 877-3406. 
Rutland City Band Concerts. 7- 

9 p.m. Sundays, Main St. Park. 
Info: 773-1822. 


• Mid June-August. 

Saxton’s River Playhouse. Main 

St. Arts. Info: 869-2960. 

• June 27-Aug. 26. 

Shelbume Museum. Daily. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 985-3346. 

• May 27: Lilac Sunday. 

Summer Sonatina Concerts. 

Old Bennington. Thursdays, 7 
p.m. Info: 442-9197. 

• June 24-August 12. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery. Vt. Col 

lege Arts Ctr., Montpelier. Tues.- 
Sun., noon-4 p.m. Info: 828- 
8743. 

Vt. Craft Center at Frog Hol- 
low. Middlebury. Mon-Sat. 9:30 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Info: 388-3177. 

• May 11-June 12: Jewelry show. 

• June 22-July 31: Electrified, neon, 

fiber, wood, metal. 

Vt. Mozart Festival. 8 p.m. 16 
concerts at various locations in 
and around Burlington. Info: 
862-7352. 

• July 15-Aug. 4. 

Yellow Barn Musie Festival. 
Chamber concerts. Tues., Fri. & 
Sat. 8 p.m. Putnev. Info: 387- 
6637. 

• July 1-Aug. 5. 


J^airs 


Connecticut Valley Fair. Brad- 
ford, Julv 19-22, 7 a.m. Info: 222- 
4664. 

Lamoille County Field Days. 

Johnson, July 27-29. Info: 888- 
2086. 

Windsor County Agriculture 
Fair. Springfield, July 28. Info: 
885-4920. 

Addison County Field Days. 

New Haven, Aug. 7-11. Info: 545- 
2557. 

Orleans County Fair. Barton, 
Aug. 15-19. Info: 525-3555. 
Caledonia County Fair. Lyndon- 
ville, Aug. 23-26. Info: 626-5917. 
Bondville Fair. Aug. 25-26. Info: 
824-8178. 

Deerfield Valley Farmers’ Fair. 

Wilmington, Aug. 17-19- Info: 
464-8092. 

Champlain Valley Expo. Essex 
Jct., Aug. 27-Sept. 3- Info: 878- 
5545. 

Vt. State Fair. Rutland, Aug. 31- 
Sept. 9. Info: 775-5200. 



























Visitors to the 
top of Vermont, 
hikers take a 
look around and 
about from Mt. 
Mansfield's 
Chin, the high- 
est point in the 
State (eleoation 
4,393 feet). A 
Green Mountain 
Club naturalist 
patrols, top left, 
to answer 
questions and 
keep hikers 
offfragile 
alpine flora. 
Photograph by 
Alden Pellett. 
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See Order Form Between 
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